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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The King’s Message. 


IT was a stirring and eloquent message to the Empire that 
His Majesty the King delivered in the Royal Gallery of 
the Palace of Westminster last Tuesday, in reply to loyal 
addresses of congratulation from both Houses on the con- 
clusion of the armistice and the prospect of a victorious 
peace. The message was comprehensive in its general 
survey of all the noble effort that has been made by the 
British Empire and its powerful Allies to bring victory to 
a righteous cause. The effort has been so vast, its ramifica- 
tions so numerous, that only the historian with voluminous 
means at his disposal can possibly specifically mention the 
detail. The gas industry has, however, good right to believe 
that it is included in the thanks tendered to those who have 
toiled so incessantly at home to produce munitions of 
war. ‘“ There are whole fields of service,” said his Majesty, 
“wherein workers, old and young, have toiled unknown 
“and unrequited save by the consciousness that they were 
“ answering to the call of duty.” This has been largely 
the position of the gas industry ; and there is pride now, as 
there has been all through the long war, that the industry, 
with the exception of a very few undertakings, threw itself 
wholeheartedly into a live response to the call of duty, and 
in more ways than one, though suffering very considerable 
pecuniary sacrifice. It has acquitted itself with distinction ; 
and there is nothing at all with which the industry, speaking 
generally, can now reproach itself. Thus it has a right to 
expect recognition of work well done by an extension to it 
of a just and liberal consideration of the necessary assistance 
to advance its interests, and through it those of the nation. 
Regard has to be paid to the future. There will be a great 
struggle on all hands, the momentum of which will with 
time increase in volume and power. In the industrial and 
commercial world, it will be everyone for himself. Those 
who are best equipped, those who show the greatest in- 
genuity, those who exercise the greatest “push,” will be 
the ones who will rise to the greatest heights. There are 
other passages in the message of His Majesty which fit the 
circumstances of many industries—that of gas supply among 
them. ‘Now that the war clouds are being swept from 
“the sky, new tasks arise before us. We see more clearly 
“some duties that have been neglected; some weaknesses 
“that may retard our onward march.” And, again, “may 
“not the losses of war be repaired by a better organization 
“of industry, and by avoiding the waste which industrial 
“disputes involve. Cannot a spirit of reciprocal trust and 
“co-ordination of effort be diffused among all classes.” 
These are pregnant thoughts, over which there should be 
reflection by all engaged in any way in industrial pursuits. 
They should be an inspiration to the making of still greater 
effort by everyone whatever be his place in the constructive 
work of the country. Great as have been the losses due to 
the war, the greatest monument to victory and the most 
magnificent testimony that the war was not altogether one 
huge sacrifice, will be the progress made through the new 
life put into our blood by the truths and the lessons which 
the war has revealed with startling and striking nakedness. 


Organizing Gas Undertakings—Next Thursday’s 
Meeting. 


Invitations have been issued to the representatives of 
every gas undertaking in the United Kingdom to be present 
at the meeting to be held next Thursday afternoon in the 





Small Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W.; and the sincere 
effort that is now being made to organize gas undertakings 
on a thoroughly sound basis should ensure a good attend- 
ance from all parts. The proposed organization is embodied 
in the scheme for the reconstitution of the National Gas 
Council which was published in the “ JourNnaL” for Nov. 12, 
and has been circulated throughout the country. It is hoped 
that the scheme will be accorded whole-hearted support by 
a very great majority of the undertakings. We wish unani- 
mous support by all could be counted upon; but our “ Cor- 
“‘respondence” columns during the past few weeks have 
shown that there is a disposition in one or two quarters to 
“crab” the scheme, and to suggest an alternative that might 
have been acceptable and workable ten years ago, but is not 
immediately practicable. It is trusted that the disruptive 
counsels recently given in our columns—for under the cir- 
cumstances of to-day they can only be so described, even if 
they are not so intended—will be disregarded ; and that the 
scheme which has been carefully and thoroughly worked out, 
and has been accorded the support of the leading organ- 
izations in the industry, will be adopted, and put promptly 
into operation. 

For the fact must not be overlooked that the signing of 
the armistice has rendered of instant and pressing urgency 
the establishment of a thoroughly representative organiza- 
tion to watch over, and actively forward, the interests of the 
industry in the immediate future—in the period of extremely 
difficult situations which the change-over from war to peace 
conditions will inevitably create, and is, indeed, already 
creating. Even if we did not regard as favourably as we 
do, even were we more inclined than we are to criticize, in 
certain details, the scheme before the industry, we should 
now, at this grave juncture, say emphatically that there is 
no time to frame and discuss alternative proposals ; and he 
who would distract and divide the counsels of the industry at 
this moment is not its friend, but itsenemy. Most earnestly 
then we appeal to everyone to close ranks, and to pay no 
heed to any who seek in this emergency to play for anything 
but “the side.” We want team play, not star turns, that 
show off the individual, but lose the game for the side. 
And we can the more emphatically urge this view, and the 
more unreservedly advise the industry to adopt the scheme 
that will be put before them on Thursday, in that we feel it 
is framed upon sound, broad, democratic, and not too cast- 
iron lines. Readers know that, if the re-drafting of the con- 
stitution had been our own work, we should have considered 
the provision of more direct representation of the Society of 
British Gas Industries; but one must not overlook, as we 
believe some critics have done, the provision that has been 
made for a direct liaison between the Society and the Council 
by means of a Joint Standing Committee of the two bodies, 
to consider and advise upon all matters of mutual interest. 
This, it seems to us, puts the Society into a position of 
equality with the Council which cannot be regarded as other 
than an honourable one for the former; and we feel very 
strongly that the members of the Society will be best con- 
sulting their dignity, and best demonstrating their readiness 
to play a helpful part in this crisis, by accepting this pro- 
posal. We have every reason for knowing that it was 
framed with a view to providing a solution of a problem of 
long standing in such a way as could, it was believed, in no 
wise hurt any susceptibilities or offend any prejudicies. As 
the scheme stands, the Council will be fully representative 
of all branches of the industry of gas manufacture, distribu- 
tion, and sale; the Society of all branches of allied trades. 
It should certainly be given a full trial. It will always be 
open to revision. 

As already said, we regard the scheme as democratic ; 
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and we would like to emphasize the point that the provisions 
as to voting power substantially favour the smaller under- 
takings. Ten undertakings of 50 millions make will have 
five times the voting power of one of 500 millions. The 
largest ee with a make equal to one-tenth of the 
whole industry will have a voting power considerably less 
than one-twentieth of the whole. Having pointed this out, 
we would say that, in our opinion, a great déal too much 
importance is attached in some quarters to this question of 
voting power. If the National Gas Council is going to be 
the success we believe it will be, and to work on sound lines 
of full and open discussion, in our opinion the taking of a 
poll will be an extremely rare event. If the Council is well 
officered, and well led, if the District Boards do their work 
thoroughly, and with a steady eye to the common good, 
divisions of opinion carried to the point of the taking of a 
poll will very seldom arise. And if not, it will soon come to 
complete and hopeless grief. Such a body cannot work by 
majority votes. It must work by virtual unanimity arrived 
at after full discussion. 

In regard to the vexed question of combined action in 
dealing with labour disputes. This is a matter with which 
the present Council has never dealt, and with which the 
future Council will not deal. The present Council has only 
allowed its machinery to be used to facilitate joint action 
by ad hoc Committees appointed by representative gatherings 
of the industry. The newly-constituted Council only pro- 
poses to continue this arrangement, but in a more orderly 
and convenient way. It intends to utilize its machinery for 
setting up an ad hoc Committee of Employers which will 
represent no one and bind no one but those who voluntarily 
join it. Membership of the Council will in no way commit 
undertakings to membership of the Committee of Employers. 
That some regular machinery for facilitating the co-operative 
handling of labour disputes and problems is necessary needs 
no argument ; and the plan proposed seems to fill the need 
in a way to which no one can reasonably take exception. 

The Council that is now going out of existence has, there 
is no question, done most valuable work for the industry, 
as its organization, although no more than a “splendid im- 
“ prov ization,” did ensure that the great majority of good 
counsellors in the industry were included. That organiza- 
tion is now being extended so as to ensure its being com 
pletely representative, if the undertakings of the country 
respond to its invitation; it has not been scrapped. So we 
look with confidence to this extended Council to equal and 
to surpass the achievements of the old. 

Again we say: ‘Close up the ranks. 
“counsels of division or procrastination. 
“ talk, and ‘ get on with the—Peace.’ 
“ no delay.” 


Gas Men as Public Agitators—A New Role. 


PrivATE communications received during the past week 
completely endorse the protest made in our first editorial 
article a week ago against the letter which Mr. Charles 
Carpenter, D.Sc., published in the London Press, asking 
for the withdrawal forthwith—at any rate, in the case of 
the Metropolis—of the obligations as to washing gas for 
the extraction of benzol and toluol, “so that the maximum 
“amount of heat and light energy could be placed at the 
“ disposal of the public through the gas companies’ mains.” 
In fact, Mr. Carpenter’s action has aroused considerable 
resentment. The decision not to enforce further the “ obli- 
“gation” had already been made by the Ministry of Muni- 
tions; but the Order has not yet been officially withdrawn 
which permits those undertakings that are washing their gas 
to supply coal gas of 500 B.Th.U. gross before washing, and 
450 B.Th.U. gross after washing, where water gas is mixed 
with the coal gas. As the mixing of blue water gas or very 
lightly carburetted water gas is still essential in view of the 
coal and oil situation (from which there is not going to be 
any immediate relief), it is to be hoped that no change in 
respect of calorific power requirements will be made for 
some time to come. This is a matter for the Board of 
Trade; and with the Board the National Gas Council have 
been communicating. This being the case, Mr. Carpenter’s 
intervention was ill-timed, if ever it was needed, by the 
channel which he adopted—the Daily Press. Had he de- 
sired to make representations on behalf of his own Com- 
pany, he could have done so direct to the Ministry of Muni- 
tions and the Board of Trade. But his letter refers to the 


Listen not to 
Be done with 
The situation brooks 


authorized in any way whatever to speak for the Gas Light 
and Coke Company and the Commercial Gas Company. As 
a matter of fact, we have good assurance that he was not. 
Other grounds of our protest were that it would be a pity 
for the industry to be precipitated from one condition to 
another without a period of grace being allowed, or without 
an effort to preserve to the industry the economies and the 
efficiencies which war time has divulged and brought into 
practical being. On Oct. 29—before it was known that 
the cessation of hostilities was so imminent—an article 
was published by us pleading for the preservation of the 
war-time produced economies and higher efficiencies of the 
gas industry ; and the argument then advanced holds good. 
We also pointed out last week in the protest that it was the 
quantity and quality of coal and, we may add, the absence 
of proper supplies of oil, together with the necessity for 
reduced pressures in many cases (owing to the difficulty in 
keeping pace with mainlaying requirements due to the war), 
more than the washing of the gas, that were responsible 
for any deficiency there may have been in the gas supplied. 
A further ground of protest was that while the gas industry 
is entering on a period when it will have to fight for greater 
freedom, so as to develop its economic position in the new 
light that has come-to it, Mr. Carpenter has given for use 
his name and position, and for quotation the only interpre- 
tation that can be placed upon his letter, to those whose 
custom it ever has been to obstruct the progress of the in- 
dustry in every possible way. 

It will be a great pity if the Government Departments 

compel the gas industry to revert hastily—in fact, at all, 
whatever be the conditions as to supplies of coal and oil— 
to pre-war conditions. The Government and the country 
are talking now of the conservation of coal; and one means 
of helping such conservation is to produce per ton of coal as 
many B.Th.U. as possible in gaseous form, having regard 
to the secondary products that are also realized in the pro- 
cess of carbonization. Then benzol and liquid fuel have 
been added to the resources of the gas industry; and the 
economic aspect of this requires very serious considera- 
tion in conjunction with the proper calorific power of gas. 
The removal of the benzol from the gas does not cost 
very many B.Th.U. ; while its complete extraction would 
be an advantage, because all naphthalene would at the 
same time be eliminated. If Sir George Livesey were 
with us to-day, he would, we are persuaded, be quite as 
keen for removing this as he was for avoiding enrichment. 
Testimony continues to come in as to a lower calorific 
power gas than 500 B.Th.U. giving complete satisfaction 
with present appliances, and causing no increased consump- 
tion. Further, as the President of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers (Mr. Samuel Glover) points out in our “ Corre- 
“‘ spondence” columns, there is heat energy in motor spirit 
and liquid fuel; and there will be immense need for them 
henceforth. The Government Departments should con- 
sider the national requirements in this respect, together with 
what has been proved to be possible by the latest methods 
of supplementing the production not only of gas, but of 
other things, from coal, before coming to any conclusion as 
to compelling the gas industry to return with unnecessary 
speed (if at all) to its former standards for gas. The gas in- 
dustry does not want to trade on the forbearance of the con- 
sumers—due to coal shortage and quality during the war; 
but it does want the true economic position to be examined 
in proper perspective by the controlling powers, so that the 
industry and its consumers, to say nothing of the larger 
interests of the country as a whole, are not injured by any 
precipitate action. The Prime Minister himself has said 
that one of the things he fears for industry is reaction ; and 
to rob the gas industry and its consumers of economy for 
the sake of a few B.Th.U. per cubic foot of gas short of a 
standard which has no claim to any particular economic 
authorization, would indeed be a reactionary step. 

The industry has, in view of its services during the war, 
good claim upon the Board of Trade and the Ministry of 
Munitions to prompt and serious consideration of its posi- 
tion—a position largely created by its national service and 
war-imposed burdens, which will not be lifted for some time 
to come. Moreover, are all the benzol and toluol plants, 
the tar dehydrating plants, oil-debenzolizing plants, and so 
forth, which have been put down at gas-works at enormous 
cost during the war for munition purposes, to be sacrificed 
for the sake of a few B.Th.U. per cubic foot of gas, and the 
plant be left to rust, and be a monument to governmental 
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the country, contributing to its self-reliance? The South 
Metropolitan Company, it is understood, has confined itself 
largely, if not entirely, to tar washing, and has therefore not 
gone so far as have other undertakings that have adopted 
oil washing. The value of the alterations to its plant for 
tar-washing of gas is insignificant, in proportion to make, 
with what has been done by many other concerns. In effect, 
too, the gas undertakings that have been oil washing have 
been making good the deficiencies in benzol recovery of 
the concerns that have gone no farther than tar washing. 
The differences in position and in sacrifice are widely 
different ; and we therefore appeal strongly to the Govern- 
ment Departments to consider well the whole of the con- 
ditions and the consequences before arriving at any con- 
clusion which would throw the gas industry back to the 
conditions existing before it spent money and altered pro- 
cesses to render the highest possible service to the nation— 
remembering at the same time that the responsible men at 
the head of undertakings that have contributed most heavily 
per unit of gas output to the national requirements for 
benzol and toluol have not written to the Daily Press sug- 
gesting in the sight of the public a line of action which they 
believe, taking all things into consideration, to be repugnant 
to the general interests of the nation, as well as to the 
economic progress of the indnstry. 

The resentment which acutely exists in the industry over 
the letter commented upon in the foregoing will be strongly 
intensified by subsequent publication. Paragraphs appeared 
later last week as the result of interviews by Press representa- 
tives with the “ official of a Metropolitan Gas Company.” A 
paragraph published in the “ Daily Mail” is of a particu- 
larly offensive character ; and certainly, in the circumstance 
of what is known as to the South Metropolitan Company 
having confined itself largely, if not wholly, to tar washing, 
while other companies served the country in the provision 
of explosives material to greater effect by oil washing, it 
cannot be said that the statements in the paragraph are 
in the best of taste. The paragraph decries the quality of 
“gas supplied during the war by most companies.” It is 
described as having been “like milk without cream.” At 
the end of the paragraph is the boast that “‘ one Metropolitan 
“Company has supplied gas of pre-war quality all along.” 
Fairplay and honesty might well have added certain facts 
that are as well within the knowledge of the “ official of a 
“ Metropolitan Gas Company” who was interviewed as they 
are of the officials of the other Metropolitan Companies who 
were not interviewed, as to the differences there have been 
in the working of the companies—differences due to com- 
plying with the request of the Government for as large 
supplies as possible of both benzol and toluol, while at the 
same time making liberal use of water gas with the view 
to economizing coal, which latter condition must still be 
pursued. The South Metropolitan Gas Company have no 
water-gas plant, and so have used nothing but coal ; and, 
as explained, they have limited their washing of gas for the 
supply of benzol and toluol. If these things were explained 
to the “ Mail” representative, then it should have been a 
sine qué non to the publication of the other statements that 
the explanatory ones should accompany them. Again, if it 
is so that “ one Metropolitan Company ”—and we all know 
which one is meant—“‘has supplied gas of pre-war quality 
“ all along,” where is the justification for Mr. Carpenter’s 
letter? The assertion shows that the question of release 
from the obligation to wash gas did not affect his Company 
so far as quality goes; and, comparing this statement with 
the letter, we cannot but feel that there was an unwarranted 
interference in the business of his neighbours. Enclosed 
in inverted commas, which suggests that the words are the 
exact ones employed by the “official of a Metropolitan 
“Gas Company,” appear the statements: “ Now that the 
“ Government no longer requires the benzol for explosives, 
“ the old-time quality should be at once restored. If benzol 
“is still extracted for commercial purposes, then the price 
“ of gas should be reduced.” Extraction of benzol for com- 
mercial purposes is one of the means—and every “ means” 
will be needed in future—for securing revenue; and the 
“ official of a Metropolitan Gas Company ” would have done 
himself more credit if he had impressed on the newspaper 
representative the point that the higher the revenue from 
Secondary products, the better the ability to keep down the 
Price of gas, and that anyway the sliding-scale fully pro- 
tects consumers. Speaking quite frankly, we do not like 
the tone nor the substance of these communications to the 
Public Press, Regretfully we say they suggest to us and ty 








many other men something the existence of which is dis- 
tinctly detrimental to the best interests of the industry as a 
whole. Cannot (we say it in all friendliness) this condition 
of things be changed? To say the least, a bad start has 
been made under “ peace” conditions. 


The Future Disposal of Benzol. 


AFTER the announcement made in our columns last week, 
that the Ministry of Munitions were no longer going to 
exercise control over the extraction from gas of benzol, but 
leave oil or tar washing to the free will of gas undertakings, 
thoughts turn to the question of future disposal. At once it 
is seen that there is no need for the gas industry to worry 
itself as to whether or not, if it continues the extraction of 
benzol from gas, it will find a market for all it produces. 
The question over which there is not a settled opinion is as 
to whether the process should be continued; but we think it 
may be confidently said that those in favour of proceeding, 
and not going back, are in the majority. Motor car use in 
normal times is a very big thing; and it is going to expand 
and expand. Its absorptive power for fuel, immense as it 
is now, will before very long have grown altogether out of 
identity with the requirements before restrictions came along. 
But with an ever-increasing demand for motor spirit, the 
supply from present sources is not very likely to keep pace. 
According to Mr. W. R. Ormandy, D.Sc., had there been no 
war, the requirements for motor spirit would probably now 
have been some 200 million gallons a year. He calculates 
that under post-war conditions the coal carbonizing industries 
could produce about 50 million gallons of benzol, which 
could be mixed with alcohol in any proportion, if the alcohol 
industry were, for this purpose, developed in this country. 
Say alcohol was used in the proportion of two parts to one 
of benzol. With a benzol production of 50 million gallons, 
this would give 150 million gallons, which would be about 
three-quarters of the requirements of motor car use as ex- 
isting. Mr. Ormandy makes no allowance for unknown 
quantities, such as the possible expansion of the gas in- 
dustry as a fuel industry, which would enlarge its benzol 
yielding capacity. But he does hope that a gas container 
for gas under pressure will soon be forthcoming, which will 
be acceptable from all points of view. This would be of 
great assistance in meeting the demands for home-produced 
agents for vehicular propulsion. 

Naturally, the large dealers in petrol do not like all this 
competitive development; and they will, also naturally, 
desire to obtain possession and control of the benzol in this 
country. This is an old question; and we do hope benzol 
producers will not now bind themselves body and soul in 
this matter to the petroleum magnates. The gas industry 
has been invited, or those undertakings have that have not 
tar-distilling plants of their own, to tether themselves to the 
tar distillers for a full decade, and this for reasons which the 
tar distillers know to be good from their point of view. The 
next ten years will be fraught with much constructive work ; 
and the tar distillers will feel more comfortable if they have 
a large number of gas undertakings bound to them by a 
decennary contract. The same thing must not happen in 
connection with benzol. There will be buyers enough and 
to spare without the aid of the petroleum magnates, how- 
ever marvellous their means of distribution, which is not 
more marvellous than that of the gas industry with a pro- 
ducing works and depot in every city and every town. Mr. 
Ormandy’s consideration of the question from several sides 
leads him to the conclusion that it would appear desirable 
on most grounds that the supply of home-produced fuels 
should not pass into the hands of the petroleum controlling 
competitors. We agree with him. In his judgment, if the 
benzol supply fell into the hands of the petroleum people, 
the chance (for the development for motor purposes) of an 
alcohol industry in this country would be retarded, and 
progress be put back for years. When the price of petrol 
was being raised heavily some time ago, those who had the 
motor car interests at heart were very keen over the gas 
and coke-oven industries developing benzol production to the 
fullest possible extent, on the ground that two strings to 
their bow were better than one; and they promised that the 
home-produced fuel should have first consideration. It will 


be for those who so promised to see that their preferential 
patronage goes in the right direction, directly permits and 
other restriction-inflicting instruments cease to exist. 

But, of course, the development of business in benzol 
as a motor fuel will have to be pursued on proper lines in 
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respect of quality. For instance, benzol containing a high 
percentage of sulphur would compare very badly with an 
almost sulphur-free motor fuel such as petrol. Mr. J. A. 
Wilson, of Staveley, called attention to this point in his 
address (noticed elsewhere in this issue) last week to the 
Midland Section of the Coke-Oven Managers’ Associa- 
tion. Coke-oven produced benzol appears to be much worse 
off in the matter of impurities than gas-works produced 
benzol ; and the necessity for purifying the benzol from the 
heavier percentage of impurities is certainly a distinct com- 
mercial disadvantage, seeing that it costs money. Some 
time since there was talk of a specification for benzol for 
motor car use. We forget for the moment exactly what 
happened in connection with it ; but now would be a good 
time to revive it. 


OA RAR EEN A NR 
Demobilization. 


.We shall all be exceedingly glad when demobilization of men, 
materials, and everything else has come to an end, and when 
there is no more necessity for control, and for innumerable cir- 
culars, letters, orders, regulations, and so forth. But some people 
are in an unseemly hurry. From the great cataclysm of war and 
all it has involved, demobilization cannot come as by magic. The 
Army and the Navy are busy seeing to the carrying out of the terms 
of the armistice; and then there are to come the peace negotiations, 
and all they involve. There is much to be done, and it has to be 
done systematically if we are to avoid a most unholy mess. There 
are about a million people to be transferred from munitions to 
ordinary occupations, and there are four to five millions in the 
forces to be disbanded, and to be put back into civilian life, 
as the position on the Continent enables this to be done. But 
we hope that system in demobilization does not mean procrasti- 
nation, and a lot of unnecessary rule and regulation. According 
to a pamphlet that the Ministry of Reconstruction has issued, 
married men are to be given preference over single men. A 
priority list of industrial groups has been prepared, placing the 
industries and trades in the order of their national importance 
from the point of view of the re-establishment on a peace basis of 
the essential industries of the country. The gas industry should 
have high place in the list, especially as it is one of those that 
has arranged to reinstate its employees, so that there will be no 
searching for work for them. The ordinary rule with regard to 
soldiers, so Dr. Addison says, is that those who have places wait- 
ing for them will be returned before those who have no definite 
prospects of employment. Employers are also already sending 
in applications for the early release of men whom they wish to get 
back as quickly as possible when demobilization begins—the 
mode of making application being the filling-up of special post- 
cards which can be obtained at the Labour Exchanges. 


Coal Price Limitation—and After. 


The Price of Coal (Limitation) Act will come to an end six 
months from the “ termination of the war.” But at present “ ter- 
mination of the war” is a somewhat vague term; and the Act 
may, among others, end its activities, under powers conferred by 
Parliament, by the issue of an Order. But it cannot possibly be 
yet; for in view of the position of demand and stocks and the 
orders that will be coming from abroad, the abrupt ending of con- 
trol might produce a worse condition. As a matter of fact, while 
we are suffering from an acute shortage of coal in this country; 
the Coal Exports Committee have announced that they are pre- 
pared to consider applications for licences to export coal to Hol- 
land; but until further notice, licences can only be granted for 
the shipment of steam and gas coal from the Northumberland 
and the Durham districts and of anthracite from South Wales. 
This concession in respect of Holland is to carry out an obliga- 
tion that was incurred some months ago when Holland supplied 
us with ships for the conveyance of troops abroad and the trans- 
port of food to this country. But as to the Price Limitation Act, 
it would appear that the “Iron and Coal Trades Review” is 
of opinion that with its abrogation prices may go higher; for it 
remarks that “in view of the fact that stocks in every direction 
are at such low levels, and with the coming termination of the 
Price of Coal (Limitation) Act, consumers are certain to make 
great efforts to accumulate as large reserves as possible while 
values are at present levels.” This does not look promising ; and we 
hope our contemporary is mistaken. But it rather inclines to the 


view that continued price control would have a steadying effect, 
and that the Board of Trade should promptly make a statement 
in regard to what may be expected in the way of prolonging price 
limitation after the period covered by the Act. In this event, it 
adds, ‘there would not be the same necessity for buyers to pile 
up stocks, and at the same time the country would be secure 
against heavy price advances, which would be reflected in every 
direction.” Muchas it objects to the controlling of prices of any 
commodity, it must be admitted, it says, that the Act has been of 
material benefit to the country generally, and, on the whole, it has 
been administered in a fairly satisfactory manner. ‘“ Without 
any control during the recent acute shortage, prices might easily 
have been more than double those at present allowed.” 


The Technical Side of the Coking Industry. 


In his instructive address to the Midland Section of the Coke 
Oven Managers’ Association, Mr. J. A. Wilson, of Staveley, in- 
dulged in a little plain speaking regarding the technical control 
of coke-oven working, and the development of the secondary pro- 
ducts. Operations are largely carried on without much technical 
care as to efficiency, except in respect of the primary product. 
The processes are pursued with too much left to chance. Little 
is known as to gas production, and the amount available for pur- 
poses other than the heating of the ovens. No data are forth- 
coming as to the thermal efficiency of the carbonizing process. 
The B.Th.U. required for the work have no record. Generalities 
are indulged in, which are unworthy of such an important indus- 
try. It is all somewhat amazing that these conditions should 
have been allowed to continue so long, albeit there have been 
several occasions when scientific men have reproached the coking 
industry with the absence of proper technical control, and with 
the crudeness of some of their procedure. But economy and 
efficiency are now, in many industries, being brought out of past 
obscurity, and among them the coking industry—but only yet in 
places. Mr. Wilson finds that on the technical side there is much 
room for improvement. The equipment in this respect is only 
too often of the poozest description, both in respect of personnel 
and apparatus. Who is to blame for this condition of things? 
The employers{themselves cannot always see the advantage of 
the purely technical side, and so do not move in the matter. But 
they should be persistently informed by their managers, until 
thorough technical supervision is realized, that economy and 
efficiency are advanced and maintained by that road, and that 
economy and efficiency are productive factors. Mr. Wilson asks 
a question which suggests that blame for technical deficiency 
rests largely on the managers themselves. We are afraid he is 
right. They are the men to advise the correction. 


Reorganizing Transport. 


The problem of transport in this country is a very big and 
intricate one; and the gas industry is deeply concerned in it, mak- 
as it does tremendous use of the railway systems. The Premier 
says, in the future interests of industry and the community gene- 
rally, the problem must be tackled. At the beginning of the 
war the railway system was found inadequate to the imposition 
upon normal traffic of the immense traffic involved by the war; 
and the result has been congestion and inconvenience, which has 
been highly detrimental to the interests of the country. It was, in 
fact, practically destitute of a transport margin for a large war. 
A Select Committee on Transport has issued a report on future 
organization and management; but its plans and suggestions 
are of the most general description, though they provide a place 
at which a start may be made. The Committee are of opinion 
that the transport agencies of the country—particularly railways 
—cannot be allowed to return to the pre-war position; and they 
urge unification of the railway systems. The Committee refrain 
from recommending any particular method of giving effect to this 
view ; but they suggest that one of the following processes might 
in the first instance be adopted: (1) Further amalgamations of 
railway companies as a step towards unification. (2) Unification 
accompanied by private ownership and commercial management. 
(3) Unification by means of nationalization, followed by: (a) 
Establishment of a Government Department to manage the rail- 
ways; (b) constitution of a Board of Management not directly 
represented in Parliament; (c) leasing of the systems to one or 
more commercial companies. The proposals open up contro- 
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prehensively discussed here. But in considering them, it must 
be borne in mind that, with increased wages and costs of mate- 
rials, additional charges will be necessary ; for the credits which 
can be brought about by economies and more efficient running 
must take time to produce, and may even then not supply a 
balance with increased outlay. No conclusion has been reached 
by the Committee as to the most advantageous organization for 
dealing with canals, except that further amalgamation is desir- 
able. They also touch upon road transport, and suggest more 
voluntary co-operation between owners and users. 


————————————_—_—_—_———————————— 


OBITUARY. 


THOMAS H. DUXBURY. 


Much sorrow will be felt at the death, after a few days’ illness, 
and in the very prime of life, of Mr. Thomas Hindle Duxbury, 
Engineer and General Manager to the South Shields Gas Com- 
pany. Last Friday week he became unwell, and was confined to 
bed on the Saturday. Serious complications arose ; and he died 
on Thursday morning, at his residence, Tyne View Terrace, South 
Shields. Only last week, the “ JouRNAL ” contained a report of 
his evidence on the South Shields Gas Bill before the Unop- 
posed Bills Committee of the House of Commons; and it was on 
his return from London that he was seized with the illness which 
terminated fatally. Acting under the necessary legal advice, he 
was primarily responsible for the framing of the clauses of the 
Company’s Bill; and it is a pathetic circumstance that he had 
just concluded the business in connection with the parliamentary 
procedure with which he was personally concerned. 

Mr. Duxbury, who was 45 years of age, was a son of Mr. Thomas 
Duxbury, of Manchester, and was born at Darwen, where he 
was trained under his father, who was at that time Engineer and 
Manager of the Darwen Corporation Gas and Water Works. 
He then became Assistant Manager under his father. Subse- 
quently, he filled for some years the post of Deputy Resident 
Manager at the Bradford Road Gas-Works of the Manchester 
Corporation, under Mr. G. E. Stevenson, who was then Chief 
Engineer; and at the beginning of 1898 the Gas and Electricity 
Committee of the Bradford Corporation selected him for the post of 
Assistant Engineer to their Gas Department, under Mr. Charles 
Wood. It is said Mr. Duxbury attributed to his association with 
Mr. Wood a good deal of the success he attained in his profes- 
sion; and he enjoyed the intimate friendship and confidence of 
Mr. Wood up to the time of his death. Some two-and-a-half 
years later he was appointed Engineer and Manager of the South 
Shields Gas Company, in succession to the late Mr. W. J. Warner; 
and early last year he was made General Manager, on the resig- 
nation through ill-health of the Secretary, Mr. J. H. Penney, after 
more than fifty years’ service with the Company. Since Mr. 
Duxbury’s appointment, eighteen years ago, the whole of the 
works at South Shields and Jarrow have been entirely recon- 
structed and modernized under his supervision ; and all the latest 
mechanical appliances have been introduced for the saving of 
labour and facilitating output. 

Mr. Duxbury held many important appointments in the gas 
engineering world, and was recognized as one of the leading 
authorities in the North of England. He was President of the 
North of England Gas Managers’ Association in 1909 (when Mr. 
W. Doig Gibb was presented by the Association with a silver tea 
and coffee service and silver salver); and after he had delivered 
his Inaugural Address, a visit was paid to the re-modelled South 
Shields Gas-Works, a description and plans of which appeared in 
the “JourNnAL” at the time. 

Mr. Duxbury was also a member of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, on the Council of which he had served; and he was 
on the General Committee of the British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion, and sat on the Executive Committee of the National Gas 
Council. He had been Vice-Chairman of the Special Purposes 
Section of the North of England Association since its inception ; 
and his services were particularly helpful in connection with the 
coal rationing scheme. As a Freemason, he was a member of the 
Northern Star Lodge, Manchester. He leaves a widow and two 
children. The funeral was at Harton Cemetery, South Shields, 
yesterday. 

There are still about six members of the Duxbury family 
occupying responsible positions in connection with the gas indus- 
try, and his father is a member of the Darwen Town Council and 
Chairman of the Leyland Gas Company. 





The death has occurred of Mr. T. Grant, formerly Manager of 
the Tipperary Gas-Works. . 

With regret we have to announce that the death took place at 
Brighton, on the zoth inst., of Mr. F. W. Rapxin, who had been 
with the Dartford Gas Company for the last thirty years. He 
served his articles of apprenticeship under the late Mr. William 
Sugg, and had occupied the position of Manager at Dartford for 
nineteen years last July, previous to which time he was Assistant 
and Collector. Mr. Rapkin was extremely good natured, and was 
very highly regarded by the Directors of the Company and those 
with whom he worked. The funeral was yesterday, from the 


house of his brother, Mr. B. H. Rapkin, No. K Brid 
Road, Brentford. ‘ ee 





INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


Life of Gas-Meters Committee. 
Ir has been decided that the work of this Committee shall be 
extended to the investigation of the internal corrosion of mains 
and services, used in the distributing systems of gas undertakings 
which do not carry out the process of the extraction of cyanogen 
previous to that of purification of their gas by oxide of iron. 

In order to assist the Committee in this extended investigation, 
engineers of such gas undertakings are invited to forward samples 
of corrosion or dry deposits found in either mains or services, 
together with a description of the position in which each sample 
was found, and also small samples of oxide of iron from the 
“catch” purifier and a short description of the method of purifi- 
cation, including the percentage volume of air used (if any), to 
the Research Chemist of the Committee, Mr. J. G. Taplay, No. 7, 
Tudor Street, Blackfriars, E.C. 4. 


ii 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF TAR OILS. 


Proposed Abolition. 
WE understand that the Mineral Oil Production Department 
of the Ministry of Munitions have informed representatives of the 
tar distillers’ industry that the Government contemplated aban- 
doning the control of tar oils, and have asked the distillers to 
formulate their views on the matter and lay them before the 
Department. 

The total quantity of creosote fuel oil taken by the Admiralty 
from December, 1916, to the roth inst. was 284,000 tons, of which 
about 179,000 tons were taken this year. Of oil for gas-washing, 
40,000 tons per annum have been licensed; and 35,000 tons per 
annum of tar-oils have been used for Diesel engines. During 


the present year, 68,000 tons of creosote and pitch mixtures have 
been licensed. 








EMPLOYMENT AND DEMOBILIZATION. 


How to Secure Early Release of Workpeople. 
Tue National Gas Council have forwarded the subjoined copies 
of a letter and postcard as likely to be of assistance to gas under- 
takings requiring guidance as to the procedure to be followed to 
secure the return of men from the forces on demobilization : 








Locat Apvisory CoMMITTEE, 
MINISTRY OF LABOUR EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE, 


Dear Sir [Gentlemen],—I have to inform you that the above 
Committee have been entrusted with important functions in connection 
with the general scheme of demobilization prepared by the Govern- 
ment; and I have to invite your co-operation with them in this work. 
Arrangements have been made under this scheme for effecting the 
early release from the forces of men for whom employment is waiting. 
I have accordingly to invite you to forward to the Committee the 
names of men and women now serving with His Majesty’s forces to 
whom you are prepared to offer employment immediately upon dis- 
charge from the forces. 

You should use for this purpose the post-cards E.D.406 [a speci- 
men of which is enclosed], entering particulars of each person on a 
separate card, and giving all the information asked for, so far as it is 
in your possession. Further copies of the post-card will be supplied 
to you on request. 

Upon receipt of the information, the Committee will take steps, as 
soon as the demobilization of the forces begins, to obtain the early 
release of the workpeople in question. 

I have to explain that this arrangement does not imply that the 
general demobilization of the forces will begin forthwith. 

Yours faithfully, 


[Copy of post-card which accompanied above letter.] 
MINistRY OF LaBour, EMPLOYMENT DEPARTMENT. 
DEMOBILIZATION OF H.M. ForcEs, 


Employer's name ) ........++0+ coe 
and address | spaceessaubeun oe 
To the Secretary, 
CSdbbnendteseeesscienss Local Advisory Committee. 


Dear Sir,—I am/We are prepared to give employment to the man/ 
woman named below, so soon as he/she is discharged frcm His 
Majesty’s forces, and shall be glad, therefore, if arrangements can be 
made for his/her early release from the forces, in order that he/she 
may take up employment at the above establishment. 


Yours faithfully, 
DMB s0c0000%0 (Signature) ......... coves 
1. Name of man/woman required .......sseseeeeeeees cove 
(State surname first) 
2. Particulars of unit (if knOWN) ........-eeeeeeseeeevees ee 
3. Home address (if known) ..........seseeeeeseeeseeees ee 
4. Nature of employment offered ........0-seeeeeeeeees oe 
5. Rate of wages Offered 2... eceeececseeeesscccscccns ee 
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GERMANS AND GAS-WORKS. 


In our issue of the 5th inst., we reported how the gas-works in 
Lille escaped destruction, almost by a miracle; but from informa- 
tion that has since come to hand, we learn that one of the last 
acts of the Germans before the evacuation was to blow-up the 
city gates, with the gas-mains which passed through them— 
causing an interruption in the gas supply for two days. 


In the neighbouring town of Estaires, where the gas supply was 
in the hands of the Compagnie Continentale du Gaz—a Company 
in which the Imperial Continental Gas Association are largely 
interested—the work of destruction was complete. The enemy 
even removed lead pipes embedded in the walls, as well as the zinc 
gutters and rain-water pipes. The station-meter and all the ordi- 
nary meters have been torn open, in order to get the mechanism 
and the drums. The gas-engine has had its bearings taken away ; 
and all cocks and other brass fittings have been removed. One 
gasholder has been entirely demolished; and the other (a new 
one) was struck by a shell in the side of the tank, half a metre 
from the ground. The shell exploded inside, with the result that 
the bottom was blown out of the tank; while both tank and 
holder have been perforated in innumerable places by the 
splinters. The whole works presents a picture of most wanton 
and savage destruction. 


_ 
— 


SIXTY YEARS AGO. 








(From the “Journal” for November, 1858.] 


The “ Life Light.”—One or more old friends are now revisiting 
the glimpses of the moon, and figuring with great éclat on the 
Paris Bourse—a stage, it may be observed, that is generally 
selected for these re-appearances. The “ Life Light” [Lumiéve 
de Sauvetage| is the philanthropic title that has been given to our 
old friends the Bude Light and its associates, under the various 
phe:es which they presented in the course of their chequered 
existences, apparently combined together. Though it might be 
supposed, from the name, that the objects of the “ Life Light” 
are limited to giving warning signals, the prospectus issued at 
Paris represents it to be of universal applicability, as may be 
gathered from the following translation of that vague and 
sketchy document: “Composed of air and water—stationary 
and portable—without danger of combustion or of explosion— 
capable of supplanting gas, patented both in Europe and in 
America. This light costs from 10 c. to 60c. an hour. The 
quantity costing 60 c. is equal to 1300 gas-burners, and is 
sufficient to light an entire street of moderate length.” .. . 
There can be no question that a vast field is open for a light of 
1300 gas-burner power, supplied for 6d. an hour, or about equal 
to 1d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas. Gas at the price of 1d. per 1000 c.ft. 
is, indeed, no novelty on the Paris Bourse, for it has been 
offered there (in prospectus) at even a lower figure than that. 
The great novelty in the present project is the amazing brilliancy 
of the light, and its alleged great portability. Its brilliancy was 
exhibited with great effect at the Cherbourg fétes in autumn last, 
when the Hon. Major Fitzmaurice, the patentee in France, threw 
a sudden radiance on the Emperor’s gondola as it quitted the 
Queen’s yacht, which, according to the glowing language of the 
reporter, made it “stand out the single bright spot on the dark 
waters.” . . . At what cost of material the Imperial 
barge was thus lighted to the shore, there is no record; 
but we are favoured [by the “ Illustrated News”] with other 
particulars respecting the portability and the non-burning 
properties of this source of illumination that sound truly 
marvellous, and would be cheap at any price. We are told: 
“The superiority of this powerful light over the ordinary oil, 
spirit, gas, lime, or electric light appears to be very great. Not 
being encumbered with apparatus, it may be fixed anywhere, or 
carried about in the hand, or in a carpet bag, while burning any 
length of time in any weather.” Only think of the concentrated 
light of 1300 gas-burners shut up in a carpet bag, without singeing 
it, and blazing away there, excluded from the air, for any length 
of time! No wonder that the Paris Bourse was in a state of 
excitement with such a marvellous invention, so far surpassing 
the fabled ever-burning lamp of Rosicrucius; and the sum of 
£60,000, reported to have been paid in England for it, is a mere 
bagatelle for such a prize.” 








Coal-Tar Dye Industry of the United States.—From a report by 
the United States Tariff Commission, dealing with 1917, it appears 
that the total production of coal-tar products during the year was 
valued at (in round figures) : Crudes, £21,400,000; intermediates, 
£8,600,000; finished products (exclusive of explosives and syn- 
thetic phenolic resins), £1,380,000. During the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1917, the total importation of coal-tar products amounted 
to £2,400,000. The output of benzol for 1917 was 40,192,930 
gallons, and of toluol 10,219,830 gallons. The production of 
naphthalene exceeded 52,000,000 lbs. There were eighty-one 
establishments engaged in the manufacture of coal-tar dyes in 
1917; and their production during the year was practically the 
same in quantity as the annual importation before the war. 





ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


VERY properly our electrical contemporaries have helped to swell 
the great thanksgiving over an armistice which deprives Germany 
of the power to renew hostilities; and Germany is not in the 
frame of mind for any renewal. But the 
Immediate ink that welcomes peace is hardly dry 
Requirements and the before the “ Electrician ” makes a plunge 
Great Scheme. into material things. It is anxious that 
all that is done in the present shall dove- 
tail, with finished beauty, into the great scheme of reorganization 
and reformation which has in outline been drawn for the British 
electricity industry. But our contemporary (which has always 
been pro-super-station) finds itself faced with the difficulty of 
reconciling immediate need with the development of the final 
national scheme. It understands that the Government [the 
“ Electrical Review” says the Ministry of Munitions] are now 
requesting all electricity supply stations to send in an estimate 
of their immediate requirements. This does not foreshadow any 
hasty dealing with the greater problem, though the Premier has 
lately given the development of electrical power another “ leg- 
up” as being one of the matters politically considered as being ia 
the forefront of national need. Though an estimate be given for 
what each undertaking believes to be its immediate requirement 
—and it is safe to say that modesty will not be a factor in the 
computation—the position of the demand for material for recon- 
struction purposes, and repairing the ravages of war-time enforced 
neglect, will be such that some time must elapse before there wili 
be much material to spare save for the most exigent purposes. 
Some electricity undertakings have received a good deal of 
succour during war time, in order to meet the demand for power 
in munition establishments; but there is bound to be now an 
easing-off of demand for power, and the throwing on hand of 
excess generating plant. If on top of this, other undertakings 
are to be allowed to have their immediate requirements for plant 
satisfied, it is clear that the ground upon which reorganization 
and reformation will have to take place, if a big scheme is sanc- 
tioned such as foreshadowed by the Board of Trade and Recon- 
struction Committees, will be of a more complicated character 
in future than it is at present, or was in the past. In short, the 
whole position is already complex, and the conditions of peace 
time that are only now in the nascent state are such unknown 
quantities, that no estimates can be formed upon which any 
substantial reliance may be placed. The “Electrician” desires 
to see care exercised, so that whatever plant is authorized now 
may be utilized hereafter as part of the comprehensive scheme. 
But until the “comprehensive scheme” is known in the 
whole and in detail, who on earth can say whether what is 
permitted to be done now will fit in with it ? The only possible 
way the “ Electrician” can see that the big scheme can be pro- 
tected in regard to what is done now is by passing emergency 
legislation, and appointing a Committee to decide the location of 
the generating stations, and ensure that the plant adopted will 
work into the final scheme. The Committee would have to be 
constituted of men of infinite wisdom. 
On the other hand, the “ Electrical Re- 
view” feels bound to urge the Board of 
Trade, with all the emphasis at its com- 
mand, not to lose another hour in pressing 
forward the national scheme, and as a first step to set up the 
Board of Electricity Commissioners at once, even though it be 
necessary to pass a short Act of Parliament to provide it with 
authority for the purpose. The appeal was published on Nov. 15; 
and a good many hours have passed since then. But still there 
is no sign of compliance on the part of the Board of Trade. On 
the contrary, Parliament has been prorogued ; and we are about to 
enter on a General Election. Even the new Government is not 
likely to deal with the matter of altering fundamental legislation 
affecting electricity supply without thorough discussion, The 
question is a controversial one; and there are a good many 
people who will desire to exercise brains and tongues with a view 
to getting serious modifications of the proposals that have been 
somewhat vaguely adumbrated, and confidence in which has 
been seriously shaken by the free criticism that has been made 
since the pronouncement as to their nature. However, in view 
of the invitation as to estimates of immediate requirements, the 
“ Review” thinks “the establishment of a controlling authority, 
or at least an advisory body, to co-ordinate all such extensions in 
accordance with the national interests is a matter of the utmost 
urgency.” But even the electricity industry, with all its impudent 
claims to priority, must submit®to orthodox procedure. 
“ Electrical Industries” looks to the other 
end of the line—the consuming end. Of 
course, labour and materials will be as 
difficult to obtain for the production of electricity using appliances 
as they will be for rehabilitating and extending generating plant; 
and our contemporary sees a period of congestion, which will ne- 
cessitate manufacturing firms discriminating between the urgent 
orders and those which are less pressing that await them. Manu- 
facturing firms are not given to discriminating in this way. “ First 
come, first served,” is a popular axiom with them; and there are 
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At the Other End. 
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other influences, such as the value of the customer, that ensure 
preference. They are not in a position to discriminate as to 
whether orders are urgent or otherwise; and so their fulfilment of 
orders will be swayed by much the same considerations as of yore. 
Business in all kinds of electrical appliances, as in gas appliances, 
has been dammed back during the war; and, therefore, our con- 
temporary is sanguine—although it says there is no need to be so 
—in forecasting a decade or two of ever-expanding electrical pro- 
gress, if the industry makes use of its opportunities at home and 
overseas. It sees illimitable scope in power supply, in railway 
electrification, in electro-metallurgy and electro-chemistry, in the 
industrial and agricultural field, in domestic labour-saving, and 
in a host of other directions. It finds comfort, too, in reflecting 
that, although a great deal remains to be done on the business 
getting side in both manufacture and supply, the industry is better 
organized to take advantage of its chances than at any former 
period. It is well to have a bright outlook; and it is not a bad 
thing to have a good opinion of the virtues of one’s commodity. 
There are numerous directions in which electricity has special 
claims to consideration. There are numerous directions in which 
there is a buoyancy of spirit as to possibilities, which buoyancy is 
not tempered by sufficient consideration as to the existing posi- 
tion and the possibilities of competitors. 


In a letter to the “ Financial Times,” Mr. 
A Cooking Challenge W. M. Mason, the Secretary of the British 
and the Result. Commercial Gas Association, also makes 
this point as to there being ample room 
for electricity in the national economy, but not as a fuel. The 
letter contains information as to the differences between the total 
destruction of coal for electricity generation and the variety of 
products resulting from the carbonization of coal for primarily 
the production of gas. These are points that are well known to 
those engaged in both the gas and electrical industries ; but it is 
well to make them known to readers of the daily papers. The 
interesting part of Mr. Mason’s letter deals with the claims as to 
savings by electric cooking made in the advertisement of a maker 
of such appliances. It was time some of these eccentric and airy 
claims were laid to rest; and the British Commercial Gas Asso- 
ciation succeeded (as they knew they could do) in proving the 
folly of the assertions of this particular maker. He was chal- 
lenged by the Association to a test before an independent umpire 
from the staff of the National Training School of Cookery. After 
much delay, the test was brought off recently on a gas-cooker 
selected by the electrical appliance maker and an electric-cooker 
of his own construction. The following were the results of the 
test compared with the claims originally made: 


The electrician claimed that in cooking 15,000,000 lbs. of meat, if 
electricity were used instead of gas, there would be: (a) A saving 
of 3150 tons of coal; (b) a saving of £2500; (c) a saving of 
1,500,000 Ibs. of meat. 

The tests proved that cooking 15,000,000 lbs. of meat by electricity 
instead of gas would result in: (a) A loss of 3500 tons of coal ; 
(b) a loss of £10,000 (taking the same prices for comparison as 


the claimant) ; (c) no saving in meat if it were properly cooked 
in both cases. 


The umpire’s report revealed other disadvantages attending cook- 
ing by electricity; but, unlike the above differences, which are 
fundamental, these may be remedied by improvements in con- 
struction or method. We have seen no defence of his former 


position by the maker referred to. Perhaps he thinks the less 
said the better. 


The electricity supply industry some 
months ago had its wings clipped in con- 
nection with the making of new connec- 
tions. The position of materials and 
labour, particularly of the materials required by electrical appli- 
ances, was a sufficient reason; and then when the Coal Controller 
investigated the condition of things regarding coal consumption 
per unit of electricity generated, and found that there was a fear- 
ful misuse of coal particularly in war time, when economy and 
the realization of high thermal efficiency were so necessary, the 
curb was again tightened. And now, though some foolish people 
are bubbling over with notions as to the economy of electricity, 
and preaching that it is the one thing necessary to the regenera- 
tion and fuller prosperity of the country, the Ministry of Munitions 
issues a new Order prohibiting, without a permit by the Ministry, 
the connection to any source or means of electricity supply of any 
place or any building, premises, or plant not connected at the date 
of the Order, or the supply and use of electricity where it was not 
supplied before. But providing the consent of the Local Fuel 
Overseer is obtained for a fresh fitting, equipment, supply, or use, 
then a permit will not be required. This looks very much as 
though the new Order has some relation to the coal position, and 
to the recognized wasteful use at electricity generating stations 
when judged by the thermal energy delivered at the consumers’ 
terminals. The “ Electrical Review” finds the new Order “more 
precise and comprehensive” than the one issued in the summer. 
By referring to “use,” the Order also ropes-in the consumers with 
the electricity suppliers and contractors; it also covers all uses of 
electricity, while the previous Order dealt only with lighting and 
heating. The Order is a beautiful reply to the claims as to the 
economical merits of electricity issued by the purveyors of elec- 


The Order of 
Prohibition. 





The “Electrical Times” continues its 
excellent work in showing the error of 
those electricians who are continually 
crowing about the economic superiority 
of public electricity supply over the supply of large establish- 
ments by private plants. It has illustrated how Harrod’s, 
Whiteley’s, and Barker’s depend wholly or in the main upon 
their own private plants for steam, hot water, and electricity. 
In describing the independent installation at Barker's, our con- 
temporary talks about the fire risks attaching to gas, especially 
in departments where drapery and flimsy goods are exposed for 
sale. It forgets the demonstrations—some of them attended with 
terrible destruction of human life—of the danger of electricity in 
such places, going no further back than the Arding and Hobbs 
catastrophe, and a line of succeeding incidents which the elec- 
tricity industry would be glad enough to have blotted from 
memory. It says, too, that it is impossible to distinguish and to 
match colours and shades accurately with gas-light. We advise 
our contemporary to study the spectrum of the inverted gas- 
light and of high-pressure gas-lights and then of the electric 
light, and so inform itself better than it has evidently been yet. 
It likewise boasts about the wonderful merits of electricity in 
cooking operations; it omits to say whether Barker’s depend 
exclusively upon electricity for such operations. But it does 
admit on this occasion that about one-third of the fuel used 
under the steam-boilers is coke; the remainder being nuts and 
hard coal. One thing which exercises our contemporary is that 
Harrod’s, Barker’s, and Whiteley’s all generate their own elec- 
tricity, and make use of the exhaust steam for the heating of the 
premises. It is claimed by the firms named that the over-all costs 
of lighting, heating, hot water, and power services are substan- 
tially lower than would be the case if the heating and hot 
water supplies were furnished from low-pressure boilers, and 
the lighting and power demands met by current purchased of a 
public electricity undertaking. Our contemporary cannot under- 
stand this, and so should be pitied. Selfridge’s is the disturbing 
element. It obtains all its electricity for lighting, cooking, and 
power purposes from the Marylebone Electricity Supply Depart- 
ment, but generates its own steam for heating. If such houses 
as Harrod’s, Barker’s, and Whiteley’s are all agreed, our con- 
temporary should look to Selfridge’s, and try to ascertain what 
differences exist there to make it worth while the firm pursuing 
a course opposed to that of other establishments. Perbaps, if 
Selfridge’s will not make disclosure, the Marylebone Electricity 
Department might whisper something in the editorial ear of our 
contemporary, but not for publication. Barker’s is not without 
experience of a supply from a public undertaking. For the part 
of the premises detached from the main ones a supply of elec- 
tricity is taken from the Kensington and Knightsbridge Com- 
pany; and yet there is no intention of changing from their 
existing plan of utilizing for the main service home-produced 
electrical energy. Enough said. 


More on Isolated 
Plants. 








Transmission of Heat through Building Materials. 


There has been published by the Department of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineering of University College, London, the report 
of a research [Bulletin No. 2] on the transmission of heat through 
the walls of buildings, carried out for the Research Committee 
of the Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, with the 
aid of grants from the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, by Mr. Arthur H. Barker, B.A., B.Sc., Whit.Sch. 
(Director of the Laboratory), and Mr. M. Kinoshita, M.Sc., Lond. 
(Assistant). The experiments were undertaken to develop stan- 
dard methods of testing the heat transmission through thick 
walls with such accuracy as to ensure that uniform results can 
always be secured from separate tests of the same wall, and that 
the causes of variation in results of different tests from the same 
wall can be investigated ; to compare the transmission co-efficients 
for different materials under precisely defined standard conditions, 
and to verify the applicability of formule in current use; and to 
measure the degree of variation in the amount of heat actually 
transmitted in different conditions through walls exposed on one 
side to the outside atmosphere. The report fully describes the 
tests, and gives a number of illustrations of the apparatus, &c., 
employed. In connection with the measurement of heat loss 
through an outside wall exposed tothe atmosphere, gas controlled 
by automatic mechanism was employed to maintain the tempera- 
ture at a constant figure; and there are several sketches indicating 
the means devised tor this. A thermostat was so arranged that 
the room temperature oscillated continually between o'25° Fahr. 
above and 0'25° Fahr. below the standard. A meter with a re- 
cording device was provided; and the records cf gas consumption, 
together with the calorific value of the gas, gave a measure of 
the total amount of heat needed to maintain the room tempera- 
ture at the desired value. It was felt that the method of heating 
the room by gas had certain disadvantages from the experimental 
point of view, since it raised the humidity of the interior air, 
which is known to have some effect on the heat transmission. But 
the experiment was intended to be repeated in a considerable 
number of other rooms in different buildings; and if it had been 
made entirely by the use of electrical energy it would have been 





tricity and the makers of electrical appliances, . 





impossible to repeat it on the wall of any building that was not 
so provided, 
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HIGH EXPLOSIVES.* 


Tue need for a good work of reference on high explosives as dis- 
tinguished from propellants, has been felt for some considerable 
time by all those in any way interested in this subject. Captain 
Colver has made an attempt to fill this gap. 


The book deals with the nitration products of benzene and its 
homologues, toluene and xylene, the nitration products of phenol, 
naphthalene, creosol, resorcin, and naphthol, together with hexani- 
trodiphenylamine, the polynitranilines, nitro-paraffins, and nitro- 
aromatic compounds of various compositions. The methods in 
use at the present time for the manufacture of some of these 
compounds are improvements in many details on those described, 
which refer more to pre-war or early war Continental, rather than 
to the most recent British,methods. But this is inevitable, since, 
as the author points out in the preface, it is impossible—especi- 
ally at a time like the present—to give certain information. 

The work is not by any means exhaustive; for this would 
be impossible in one volume. But we consider that the amount 
of information given could with advantage have been put into a 
smaller, and thereby more convenient, volume. It might have 
been assumed that the reader of a work of reference of this kind 
had sufficient knowledge of the principles of chemistry to allow 
of the omission of such sections as those explaining the structure 
of the benzene ring and the configuration of the carbon atoms in 
naphthalene. Or, at any rate, if these sections were considered 
necessary, it would have been preferable to have stated the 
correct structural formule of these two compounds, and not given 
the impression that one carbon atom in naphthalene is trivalent, 
and that according to Kékulé all the carbon atoms in benzene 
are trivalent. 

The sections on trinitrotoluene and on the methods of testing 
explosives are good; and we believe that the list of patents and 
abridged specifications should prove useful. The chapters on the 
mechanism of the propagation of explosion from the theoretical 
standpoint are in places not as clear as they might be, owing to 
the indiscriminate use of the terms “ decomposition ” and “ de- 
tonation.” For example, on p. 596 the statement appears: “ Black 
powder has a velocity of detonation of 200 to 300 metres per 
second.” We believe that the term “detonation” should be 
reserved for explosions propagated in the form of a wave of high 
compression. Such waves must travel with velocities at least 
equal to the velocities of sound in the media at the high tempera- 
tures resulting from explosion—that is, at velocities of the order 
of several thousands of metres per second. 

With regard to the diagrams of the plant used in manufacture, 
a great improvement could have been made by increasing the 
number of sectional drawings and decreasing that of catalogue 
plates. Altogether, as a work of reference, the volume is some- 
what disappointing. 








* “ High Explosives,’’ by Captain E. de W. S. Colver. 


Pp. xxix. + 830. 
London : Crosby Lockwood & Son. Price, £3 3s. net. 
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POSITION OF THE GAS INDUSTRY IN GERMANY. 


Tue following is an abbreviated translation of a paper on the 
“ Economic Position of the Gas Industry,” which was read by 
Herr E. Korting, formerly General Manager in Berlin of the Im- 
perial Continental Gas Association, at the fifty-ninth annual 
general meeting of the German Association of Gas and Water 
Engineers, which was held in Berlin on June 20 last. 


The ten years which preceded the war was probably the most 
favourable period the German gas industry has ever experienced. 
The price of coal showed scarcely any, or no, increase ; while the 
price of coke rose steadily and considerably, and tar and am- 
monia also fetched good prices. The growth of towns and ener- 
getic propaganda increased on an unprecedented scale the number 
of gas consumers, and so established the industry on a much 
broader footing. Economy of labour through the introduction 
of machinery, and great advances in the duty and durability of 
settings, conduced to a satisfactory prospect. 

The ruthless hand of war has wiped all these achievements off 
the slate of the gas-industry. To-day coal is dear and bad; coke 
is in a pitiable state; wages are ruinously high, as are also costs 
of materials, repairs, and new construction. To complete the 
mischief, propaganda has to be directed not to extending the in- 
dustry, but to restricting gas consumption artificially, in order to 
eke out a short supply of coal. We are not, however, assembled 
to express regrets, but to regard the position bravely, as does 
the English Technical Press, which designedly displays a certain 
optimism. Let us examine the arrows which our colleagues in 
England have in their quivers, and try to value them according to 
their importance. 

There considerable advantages are attached to debenzolizing ; 
but in Germany also debenzolizing has not been neglected, and 
a definite presentation of its economical position can be given. 
At the present high prices of benzol, the receipts amount to about 
2°55d. per 1000 c.ft. To this must be added the receipts from the 
increase in gas consumption which follows from the deprecia- 
tion in the calorific power of the gas. This corresponds to about 











6 p.ct. increase, or (say) 1060 c.ft. are consumed in place of 
1000 c.ft. If the net profit per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold is ro‘2d., 
then for 1060 c.ft.it will be 10°8d., and the difference—o'6d.— 
must be added to the 2'55d.; making a total of 3'15d. obtained 
by the gas undertaking for debenzolizing the gas. On the other 
side, the value of the reduction in calorific power must be taken 
into account—that is to say, 6 p.ct. of the value of the gas at the 
point of consumption, which value is represented by the gas price 
less the net profit. The net profit has been assumed to be ror2d. 
per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold. In Berlin, in 1916, the price of gas was 
5s. 8d. per 1000 c.ft., hence the value would be 68d. — ro‘2d. = 
57°8d., of which 6 p.ct. is 3°47d., which is not very different from 
the calculated profit—viz., 3°15d. The foregoing figures apply to 
the year 1916. The 1917 results were far less favourable, owing 
to the bad coal supply: In Berlin, only 1°6d. per roo c.ft. was 
the net receipts for benzol. Consequently, debenzolizing was a 
directly losing business. The works which are debenzolizing will 
give it up at once, as soon as it is no longer essential for national 
purposes—not out of regard to its objectionable consequences 
of rendering the gas non-illuminating and of causing rust in the 
pipes, but from purely economical considerations. 

The second English notion is a revival of the old idea of trans- 
ferring tar distillation to gas-works, and, when the latter are not 
large enough, to co-operate locally in setting up a distillery favour- 
ably situated for collecting tar from all the associated works. A 
large tar distillery certainly may in some circumstances pay well. 
In good years in peace time, however, tar brings in at the most 
1°7d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas; and the addition of a point or two to 
this as profit on the distillation of the tar does not give a very de- 
cided turn to the scale. There are fundamental objections to the 
procedure. In order to intercept intermediate profits, gas-works 
might take everything under their own control from the coal pit to 
coke hawking, from the tar-extractor to the dye industry. But 
each separate branch of industry calls for special knowledge and 
experience; and it is still true that the jack of all trades is master 
of none. The extension of coke-oven works since the outbreak of 
war does not augur well for good prices being obtained for tar 
after peace arrives. 

Further, the affiliation of small to large gas-works is recom- 
mended; and this idea is undoubtedly sound. Round about Berlin 
small communes before the war had their own gas-works foisted 
on them by eager constructors and speculators; but since the war 
these works have had to seek affiliation to their larger neighbours. 
In the aggregate, however, such cases do not count for much. 

Finally, the chief argument of the English Technical Press is 
that the calorific value of the gas supplied should be reduced. 
The author maintains that, to justify such reduction, a unit of 
heat in the form of gas must be supplied or sold more cheaply 
than at present. The chief substitute for, or addition to, coal gas 
is blue water gas, which has only half the calorific power of the 
latter. But the cost of manufacturing blue water gas is half that 
of coal gas, or less, if (as in England) gas coke is cheap owing 
to its being used very little as domestic fuel. At the high prices 
which at the moment prevail for coke in Germany, water gas cer- 
tainly cannot be made for half the cost of coal gas. With us, a- 
least, steaming of vertical retorts gives better results. It is part 
ticularly interesting to observe what different types of gas-works’ 
plant have done under the stress of war conditions. The author 
can quote some instructive figures obtained from four different 
gas-works of Greater Berlin during the second half of the year 
1917. . These figures have been brought to the same basis in 
respect of prices of coal and coke, and refer to an equal number 
of heat units in the gas. They give the cost of gas into the holder, 
without general works’ charges and depreciation, and are there- 
fore net cost of manufacture: 


Per 1000 C.Ft. 


1.—Vertical retorts, with extensive steaming . . 11‘gd. 


2.—Mostly vertical retorts with extensive steaming, 


but some inclined retorts with blue water gas . 13°6 
3.—Inclined retorts, with blue watergas  . . . . 17°7 
4.—Horizontal retorts, with drawing and charging 

machines . os a BS) as amie nee cal 20'4 


Horizontal retorts with drawing and charging machinery have 
shown up worst; the increase in wages having been specially felt 
by them, while coke from inferior coal has proved much worse 
from them than from (say) vertical retorts. The make of gas was 
11,980 c.ft. perton. By far the cheapest result was obtained from 
a moderate-sized installation of verticals, with the introduction 
of much steam. The charge was left in for fourteen hours, during 
four hours of which it was steamed. The mrke was 15.310 c.ft. 
and more per ton. In this case only, benzol was not extracted 
from the gas; in the other three works, debenzolizing plant was 
used. Between the two extremes come inclined retorts with blue- 
water gas, giving a makeof mixed gas of 12,980 c.ft. per ton, and the 
Mariendorf works, with a preponderance of vertical retorts but 
with some inclined retorts and blue water-gas plaut. 

Lastly, regard must be paid to the question of ammonia, for 
which, owing to the working of the Haber synthetic process, former 
prices will never again be attained. 

The picture painted above is grey, with a grey background; but 
there is one logical error in the discussion—viz., that present con- 
ditions have been compared with those prevailing before the war. 
Such a comparison is faulty, because the whole social outlook has 
changed meantime. We see with dismay that gas has doubled in 
price. But against this must be set the fact that the purchasing 
power of money has fallen to one-half, and that if peace is at all 
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favourable the bulk of consumers must also have doubled incomes 
wherewith to support themselves. Thus relatively gas has not 
become dearer; its old position in the economic sphere has been 
maintained, Fortified by this thought, we may consider in what 
way its position may now be improved. 

The greatest evil from which the industry has suffered is un- 
doubtedly the scarcity, and the totally unsatisfactory quality of 
coal. This, the author fears, will continue for a long time, as 
throughout the world there is the same scarcity of coal and the 
same want of means of transport. But economy can be practised 
and consumption reduced. By this, the author does not mean 
limitation of gas consumption. Restrictions on gas consumption 
should be removed as soon as possible. But immediately the 
military authorities sanction the cessation of debenzolizing, the 
practice should be given up, and a saving of 6 p.ct. in the coal 
consumption thereby achieved. At thesame time, as much water 
gas as possible should be made. This will act in two directions 
—viz., the saving of coal may lead toa return to the old condition 
of gas coal only being delivered to gas-works (instead of any black 
mineral), and to the prevention of a slump in the price of gas coke 
through the anticipated over-production of oven-coke. As soon 
as there is an improvement in the coal supplied to gas-works, 
every effort must be made to restore the good repute of gas coke, 
which has in many cases been sullied owing to the badness of the 
coal carbonized. Coal should be carefully tested and blended ; 
the bad coke should be consumed on the works, and the good sold. 
Having regard to the high level of wages and the cost of mate- 
rials, labour must be saved, and costly renewals and repairs should 
be carried out as economically as possible. Special consideration 
must be given to new construction before putting it in hand at 
the prevalent excessively high cost ; and it must be restricted to 
a minimum. 

Fortunately, better quality of the coal will forthwith improve 
the productive capacity of the settings by the 20 to 30 p.ct. which 
they have lost ine war conditions. If it is necessary to start 
December without reserve stocks of coal, the consequent restric- 
tion of consumption will not now dismay us, as it did before we 
had experienced it. If new plant is needed, the cheapest and 
generally most useful in present conditions will be blue-water gas 
plant. It would be useful to hear opinions as to how small a 
works can economically utilize water-gas plant. 

The most important point, however, is that gas of the same 
grade or quality should be supplied in every town. The manager 
of one works must not make poor gas and limit his expenditure 
on construction, while the manager in a neighbouring town adopts 
the opposite policy. The industry must act as a whole; and the 
author would, in connection therewith, offer two suggestions. The 
first is that the Official Gas Bureau should be retained for the 
transition or reconstruction period, always assuming that it will 
not act as a hindrance, but as an aid in providing materials, &c. 
The second suggestion is that agreement should be reached as to a 
standard calorific power for adoption immediately the war is over. 
What should it be? Various standards have been suggested. 

At present gas of 430 or 440 B.Th.U. per c.ft. is not uncom- 
mon, whereas before the war it was generally nearly 560 B.Th.U. 
While an increase from the very low figures will be given in the 
interests of the consumer as soon as coal is available, a return to 
the former high value is unlikely in the immediate future, because 
coal will continue to be scarce. How would it answer to agree to 
the golden mean of (say) 495 B.Th.U.? In England, 470 or 475 
B.Th.U. is talked of. While it is undesirable that a standard 
should be prescribed by the authorities, it is desirable that a 
figure should be agreed upon by technical men, so that they may 
all speak with one voice. Moreover, if the gas supply were of 
the same calorific power and the same specific gravity through- 
out Germany, burner and cooker manufacturers would have their 
work simplified. If the calorific power were always within a few 
tens of the mean value of 495 B.Th.U., the proportion of water 
gas and the specific gravity would be as nearly as possible uni- 
form, and the best results would constantly be obtainable in the 
consumers’ apparatus. 

Before, however, any decision is come to in favour of this or 
some other standard of calorific power, for acceptance for some 
years to come, we must be assured that existing burners and 
apparatus are suitable, with little or no alteration, for burning 
this grade of gas; otherwise the consumers and the gas under- 
taking will be inconvenienced by reduction of calorific power. 
On this point, the author asked for an expression of views from 
| gas managers and experts, and called first upon Prof. H. Bunte 
to address the meeting. 


A digest of the discussion, opened by Prof. Bunte, on the points 





| taised by Herr Korting, which followed the reading of the above 
) address, will be given in subsequent issues of the “ JouRNAL.” 
‘ 
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At the recent annual meeting in Berlin of the German As- 
sociation of Gas and Water Engineers, the question of the con- 
; tinued demand for gas for road-motors after the war was discussed. 
) The belief in a future increasing demand is based mainly on the 
H shortage of horses; but other advantages possessed by gas will 
>tecommend its use. Experience in Berlin with 3-ton road motors 


) shows an expenditure of 1 c.m. of gas for 1 kilometre of distance 
) travelled. 


3 





THE MOTOR FUEL PROBLEM. 





In a paper which he read before the Institution of Petroleum 
Technologists last Tuesday, Mr. W. R. Ormanpy, D.Sc., brought 
to the notice of members some of the more important aspects of 
the motor fuel problem. 


He referred to the motor industry, and to the growing use of 
motor fuels; remarking that, had there been no war, the probable 
requirements of motor spirit alone in this country would now 
have been about 200 million gallons per annum. Dividing the 
motor fuels into the three physical groups of solid, gaseous, and 
liquid, he said the motor industry has known for a considerable 
time that ordinary coal gas worked efficiently in their high-speed 
engines ; and it has become quite customary to use town gas for 
running motor engines on the bench. The shortage of petrol 
brought about by war requirements has led the general public to 
turn their attention to the utilization of town gas as a fuel for 
driving motor-cars. It has been found that 250 c.ft. of normal town 
gas are equivalent to a gallon of petrol. Asatemporary measure, 
balloon-like structures have been employed to carry a few hundred 
feet of gas, particularly for vehicles employed in town-service, and 
for those making a limited run ; but this is obviously a makeshift 
policy. The development of the utilization of town gas is depen- 
dent upon the discovery of some suitable container capable of 
holding the gas under considerable pressure, so that the volume 
and weight of the container shall not be unreasonable. The use 
of coal gas necessitates practically no change in the existing 
engine; and the fact that England possesses a more widely dis- 
tributed coal-gas manufacture than any other country in the 
world, points to the advisability of developing the pressure gas- 
container at the earliest moment. The Government have recog- 
nized the importance of this matter, and have a Committee which 
is doing valuable work upon the subject, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Boverton Redwood. 

Among the substitutes for petrol, said Mr. Ormandy, the most 
important is undoubtedly volatile fuel. Of the home-produced 
materials which can serve as an alternative to petrol, the coal-tar 
distillates must first receive consideration. That what is known 
as benzol can be used in the ordinary motor-car, with the most 
trifling alterations to achieve the best working results, has been 
demonstrated beyond all question. 

During the distillation of coal, either for the production of coke, 
as in the coke-oven, or primarily for the production of coal gas, 
certain more or less volatile products are evolved, known as coal- 
tar distillates. Coke is required in large quantities for the pro- 
duction of pig iron. Up to comparatively recent years, such coke 
was formed by heating coal in beehive ovens; the heat for distilla- 
tion being provided by the combustion of all the volatile products. 
These have been largely displaced by the so-called bye-product 
recovery coke-ovens, which are simply huge horizontal retorts 
heated by means of the gas produced in the distillation of the 
coal. The gases evolved from these ovens, like the casing-head 
gas of the petroleum fields of America, contain volatile liquid fuel ; 
there being from 1} to 3} gallons of liquid fuel in the gas produced 
from each ton of coal carbonized. Owing to the Government 
demands for these volatile liquids, most bye-product coke-ovens 
have the necessary plant for their recovery. 

When Coal is distilled in the smaller retorts employed in the 
manufacture of coal gas, the products of distillation, on cooling, 
result in the production of what is known as coal tar. On subse- 
quent fractionation, this coal tar yields a small proportion of 
volatile liquids, and a much larger proportion of oils. Just as the 
gas from the coke-ovens contains volatile liquids, so the coal gas 
hitherto supplied to the public has contained similar bodies. The 
enormous war requirements for benzol and toluol have led to 
plant being installed at most of the large gas-works for the 
recovery of these particular volatile liquids; and anything from 
1 to 2 gallons per ton of coal carbonized are recovered in this 
way. Asprobably only the Government officials have accurate in- 
formation as to the total amount of benzol which is produced by the 
washing of coal gas, it is impossible to give more than a rough esti- 
mate of the amount of volatile liquid coal-tar distillates produced 
in this country per year ; but we may assume that under post-war 
conditions something approaching 50,000,000 gallons per annum 
will be available for all purposes. One-half to two-thirds of this will 
be produced in the approximately 9000 coke-ovens now in opera- 
tion. If the much-talked-of central electric power-stations come 
into being, these may receive their energy in the form of gas made 
in bye-product recovery producer plants, in which case they would 
add something to the fuel supply, but very much less than if the 
same amount of fuel were coked or converted into coal gas along 
the ordinary lines. 

The different sources of alcohol were reviewed at some length; 
and, summing-up this section of his paper, the author stated that 
the problem which meets us in this country is the provision of a 
motor fuel which shall be applicable to the hundreds of thousands 
of existing motors; and it is undoubted that alcohol without some 
admixture cannot be thus employed. We have seen that there is 
a home production of approximately 50,000,000 gallons per annum 
of coal-tar distillates. This motor benzol will mix with alcohol in 
any proportion; and experiments have shown that one part of 
benzol mixed with two parts of alcohol can be employed in existing 
engines without any alteration whatever beyond arranging for the 
better heating of the air-supply to the carburetter, and possibly a 
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slightly larger jet. Such an admixture not only shows a higher 
thermal efficiency than either constituent alone; but an engine 
provided with such a mixture runs more smoothly than if petrol 
were employed. If 100,000,000 gallons of alcohol per annum were 
available, this, mixed with the 50,000,000 gallons of benzol, would 
provide us with an amount of fuel which would go far towards 
meeting immediate requirements. Should the demand for this 
mixed fuel increase at a rate so great that the supply of benzol 
became inadequate, we have a ready means available for supple- 
menting it by the production of an ethyl ether by a simple indus- 
trial operation from the alcohol itself. ; 

Considering the possibility of an increase in the supply of 
benzol, Mr. Ormandy said that the number of coke-ovens em- 
ployed is dependent upon the country’s production of pig iron. 
Prior to the war the German production of coke was about three 
times that of this country. During the ten years preceding the 
outbreak of the war, the German output of coke increased from 
12,000,000 tons to 32,000,000 tons; and in the same period the 
English production remained practically stationary. In the post- 
war period, we may hope that this state of affairs will no longer 
obtain; but it must be recognized that, so far as regards coke- 
oven benzol, this, in the eyes of the steel world, is a very minute 
bye-product, and no variation in its price will have any appre- 
ciable influence upon the amount manufactured. As regards 
gas-works, it is certain the utilization of coal gas in industrial 
and heating operations will continuously grow; and in so far as 
this is the case, there will be an increased output of motor benzol. 
It is, however, to the better utilization of hitherto neglected low- 
grade cannel and other coals that we must look for additional 
outputs. In the lean years to come, the question of cheap power 
must be ever before us; and the cheap power is undoubtedly 
bound up most intimately with the utilization of cheap and 
hitherto wasted materials. There is no doubt it is a national 

duty that adequate experiments should be carried out with a view 
to discovering the proper method or methods for obtaining from 
low-grade fuels the utmost values contained in them; and it is to 
be deprecated that the interest recently aroused-in this subject 
should have been brought to an untimely end. The offers of 
many wealthy colliery firms to carry out experiments received 
something more negative than mere lack of encouragement. 

The more the position is looked into, the more complex are seen 
to be the relations which obtain. The production of benzol from 
the coke-oven is primarily dependent on the growth of the iron 
and steel industry; and whether the coke-ovens installed shall 
put down benzol-recovery plant depends upon the market value 
of the product, for there is a price below which it does not pay to 
extract. Similarly, the utilization of low-grade fuel depends upon 
the market for power, and the relative amounts and values of the 
sulphate of ammonia and other volatile products obtained there- 
from. The production of alcohol, as has been seen, is very fre- 
quently bound up with complex agricultural questions—such as 
the relation of crop-rotation, the carrying of stock, and the value 
of the residuals. Whether gas-works will continue to extract 
benzol and toluol from town gas, depends to some extent on the 
value of the extracted fuel, but also upon legislation dealing with 
the nature of the gas which the companies are to be allowed to 
sell. The incandescent mantle has so revolutionized lighting, 
that it would appear that the time has come when gas should be 
sold upon its heating value rather than upon a candle-power 
basis. If this heating value is not set at too high a figure, and 
the candle-power restriction is removed, the gas-works will be 
readier to continue to strip the benzol. The utilization of vertical 
retorts working at a high temperature, with simultaneous steam- 
ing of the retorts, will lead to an increased production of volatile 
fuel. This will resemble paraffin rather than the aromatic com- 
pounds. Though this will introduce new problems for the tar 

distiller and the refiner, the fuel produced will be in every way 
applicable to the motor industry. 

It is obvious that the petroleum people will desire to obtain 
possession of the benzol supply of this country. In admixture 
with their own product, it will enable them to make use of large 
quantities of even higher boiling-point constituents, to which the 
benzol would serve as the ingredient of low boiling-point. The 
petroleum firms can say, and rightly, that they would be able to 
mix the benzol with petrol to form a standard fuel, and that they 
have at their disposal a marvellous organization for distribution. 
The benzol-producers, who are highly organized, are faced with 
this position. They might sell their whole production to the 
petroleum people at a price to be agreed upon, or even upon a 
sliding-scale, when the worrying question of distribution would be 
taken out of their hands. On the other hand, their material is 
already produced at a very considerable number of centres ; and 
to this extent the problem of distribution is simplified. It is ob- 
vious that the producers of 50,000,000 gallons per annum of motor 
benzol cannot hope to control prices with a demand for motor 
fuel of 200,000,000 gallons, The petroleum firms are corporate 
bodies existing with the object of making profits; and they have 
stated that the market value of petrol is the last halfpenny that 
the public will pay for it. 

Alcohol can be produced within the confines of the British Em- 
pire in practically unlimited quantities; but the only immediate 
way to encourage its use is to employ it in admixture with home- 
produced benzol. It is not to be expected that if the petroleum 
people obtain control of the benzol supplies, they will wish to 
encourage the production of a fuel which, capable of unlimited 
expansion, will put a definite limit to the price they can obtain 





for their competitive material. Altruism is sometimes found in 
individuals and in small firms; but it is an unknown term with 
large corporations. It would appear, therefore, to be desirable on 
most grounds that the supply of home produced fuels should not 

pass into the hands of its petroleum-controlling competitors. The 

bye-product coke-ovens in the country are for the most part 

owned by wealthy colliery and iron and steel firms, who are quite 

capable, from the financial side, of handling the benzol proposition. 

But the crux of the problem lies in the question of distribution. 

It is here that the motor industry and the motor-using public can 

step in. Once the benzol supply gets into the hands of the petro- 

leum people, the chance for the development of an alcohol indus- 

try is retarded, and progress put back for yeurs. If the motor 
industry—that is, the producers and all allied trades dependent 
upon them—and the motor-users are convinced that there is a 
motor fuel problem, and that its solution is of vital importance, 
now is the time to act. It is probably within their power to make 
such arrangements as shall secure the benzol supply as a purely 
national asset. One of the great difficulties in the past has been 
the lack of unity on the motorist side; but the war has opened 
our eyes to many things. The nerves connecting the outlying 
portions of the British Empire were becoming atrophied ; but the 
efforts of the last four years have brought about a healthier and 
closer union. In all directions the need for greater unity of action 
has become apparent; and it will be lamentable if petty jealousies 
are allowed to interfere with that unity among the motor-makers 
and users which alone will enable them to overcome the difficulties 
which lie before them. 

No imaginable increase in any of the industries that lead to the 
production of motor-benzol can conceivably give an increased 
yield which will keep pace with the ordinary growth of motor-fuel 
requirements. Still less can they lead to any such production as 
would enable our total requirements for motor-fuel to be met. If 
we could look forward to using a fuel composed as to half or 
more of alcohol, the benzol supply, aided by a certain amount of 
ether produced from the alcohol, would probably enable us to 
keep pace with the growing requirements. There are, of course, 
many aspects to the fuel problem not yet touched upon. Recent 
experimental work goes far to prove that the high-boiling-point 
coal-tar distillates are in many respects much more tractable 
than the paraffin bodies of an even lower boiling-point. The 
coal-tar and gas-producer tar made in this country now yield 
about 130 million gallons per annum of the heavy oils. Great 
quantities of these are being used for Diesel engines, as well as 
for fuel oil for steam-raising in the Navy. Certain experiments, 
however, tend to show that these creosote oils can be vaporized 
and rendered fit for use in high-speed motors; and this aspect of 
the fuel problem is worthy of close consideration. 

He urged the need of research, if alcohol is to be used in ad- 
mixture with other fuels, and said it was the duty of all the Motor 
Trades Associations and of all the Motor Users Associations to 
appoint a Joint Fuel Committee, which might well be made a 
Standing Committee. He further suggested that the Committee 
should employ some technical man with the widest possible know- 
ledge of the motor-fuel problem in all its bearings, to act as their 
adviser, and to represent them where technical matters have to 
be considered. Such a Committee might assist the Government 
in innumerable directions. 

ConcLusion. 

In his concluding paragraph, Mr. Ormandy said it is stated that 
the production of motor vehicles in the United States during the 
last twelve months exceeded 1,700,000. This does not include 
motor-ploughs, motor-boats, aeroplanes, petrol-driven electric 
lighting and pumping sets, &c. Assuming that each car will 
consume 400 gallons of petrol per annum, we have an additional 
consumption of approximately 700,000,000 gallons of petrol 
required for the production of one country in one year. This 
represents roughly 2,000,000 tons; and if we assume that by 
modern means 20 p.ct. of petrol can be obtained on an average 
from each ton of crude oil, an additional production of 10,000,000 
tons of crude oil is required to keep on the road the production 
of one year’s cars from Americaonly. The last estimate he could 
find of the world’s production of crude petroleum was of the order 
of 50,000,000 tons per annum. Americaitself,the greatest petro- 
leum-producing country, is seriously perturbed about the situation. 
If we accept the present production of benzol available for motor 
purposes in this country from all sources to be 50,000,000 gallons 
per annum, we should require the output of our gas-works to be 
doubled, and our iron and steel trade to be doubled, before the 
amount available from this source reaches 100,000,000 gallons 
per annum. In view of the growing demands, it is not conceiv- 
able that the enormous capital involved in the production of benzol 
can be got into operation as rapidly as the demand for the fuel 
progresses. There is no alternative at present in sight except 
alcohol. If the motor-user and motor-maker are convinced that 
the situation is as stated, now is the time for them to show by 
action that they realize the seriousness of the position. 
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Manchester and District Junior Gas Association.—The next 
meeting of the Association will be held at Wallasey on Saturday 
afternoon, the 7th prox., when, by invitation of Mr. J. H. Crowther 
(the Engineer and Manager) and the Chairman and members of 
the Gas Committee, there will be an inspection of the gas-works. 
It is also intended to discuss the Presidential Address of Mr. C. E. 








Teasdale, which will be found in the “ Journat ” for April 9 last. 
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COKE-OVEN MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
(MIDLAND SECTION). 





The Opening Meeting of the new session of the Midland Sec- 
tion of the Coke-Oven Managers’ Association was held on Saturday 
last, at the Grand Hotel, Sheffield, when Mr. J. A. WiLson, the 
new Chairman of the Section, delivered his 


OPENING ADDRESS. 


In the consideration of carbonizing problems, compared with 
our fellow workers of the gas industry, we are frequently at a 
disadvantage. When it comes to such questions as the total 
yield of gas, the relative amount of it available for other purposes 
than heating the ovens, and the K.Th.U. required for carbonizing 
the coal, we have only too often to take refuge in generalities 
which are unworthy of the importance of our subject. On the 
other hand, the quality of the gas is now, from various causes, 
receiving more attention. Recording calorimeters are being in- 
stalled which, before long, should yield important data for our 
guidance, though it is certain that the results obtained from them 
will emphasize the desirability, just alluded to, of metering the 
whole yield of gas. 


STARVING THE TECHNICAL SIDE, 


There can be no doubt that on the technical side there is much 
room for improvement in the coke-oven industry. On only too 
many plants the equipment in this respect is of the poorest descrip- 
tion, both in personnel and apparatus. The coke-oven chemist, 
particularly, should be a man of good general scientific training 
and knowledge. He should be well paid, and, needless to say, he 
should not be compelled to tie himself down slavishly to routine, 
through lack of competent assistants. In short, he should be 
more and more in a position to act as the manager’s right-hand 
man, which on many plants, one is pleased to acknowledge, he 
already is. The tendency of employers in this country to starve 
the more purely technical side of their undertakings is a subject 
of complaint which has become stale by its constant repetition. 
Still, we must appreciate the fact that employers as a rule are 
not, nor do they pretend to be, experts in all the numerous tech- 
nical details of their business. Placed in the position they occupy, 
we look to them for that main driving force and intelligent fore- 
sight in development without which our industries would soon be 
in a parlous state, whatever degree of technical advancement they 
might be able to show. 

After all, open confession being good for the soul, are not we 
managers ourselves sometimes lacking in that enthusiasm which 
carries conviction, when our advice is sought on questions involv- 
ing increased technical control? Perhaps it would be as well to 
recognize frankly that divided opinions exist in the profession on 
this matter, even at the present day; and it is on just such points 
as these that our Association can be of great assistance by acting 
as a medium for that free and constant discussion which, if perse- 
vered in, will harden eventually to general conviction, one way or 
the other, on the questions at issue. There are many other knotty 
problems in connection with our industry which occur to one when 
engaged in the preparation of an address like this; but I do not 
wish to weary you with over-indulgence in generalities. If you 
think I have erred in what I have said on the side of being too 
critical, I must plead that it is better for us to face our faults 
courageously than to dwell self-sufficiently on the good features 
we are conscious we can display. 

THE STAVELEY PLANTS. 

I now propose to describe briefly three minor undertakings of 
ours at Staveley which may be of interest to the members; two of 
them being, I fancy, of a kind not to be found elsewhere on coke- 
oven plants, either in this country or abroad. Most of the mem- 
bers will be aware of the great strides which have taken place at 
the Devonshire works in the course of the last few years, as our 
plant has received a visit from the Association. The plants 
I propose to describe are a natural outcome of larger features 
which preceded them—indeed, it has been the policy of our chief 
to be thus continually branching -out, so that what we shall ulti- 
mately find ourselves making at the Devonshire works I for one 
shall not attempt to predict. 


DEALING WITH IMPURITIES. 


In the two years preceding the war my Company were actively 
engaged in the development of the motor benzol trade. One 
great drawback to success in this direction lay in the high per- 
centage of sulphur the benzol contained, which caused it to com- 
pare badly with an almost sulphur-free motor fuel such as petrol. 
The outbreak of war shelved the problem for a time; but it came 
up again in aggravated form when it was decided to convert the 
whole of our make of benzol and toluol into pure products. The 
portion of the sulphur present as thiophen—about 30 p.ct. of the 
total—would, of course, be eliminated by the drastic washing 
with concentrated sulphuric acid required in the making of pure 
products. But the carbon bisulphide was another matter ; being 
quite unaffected by the washing process. Our crude spirit con- 
tained on an average about o'96 p.ct. of this compound; and with 
this high figure, while still making standard benzol, in order to 
comply with Government requirements as to this article, we were 
obliged latterly to separate the bulk of the carbon bisulphide as 












































obtained for the admixed benzol. But even this course was no 
longer open to us if we were to convert all our benzol into the 
pure products; so we set about the problem of finding a way of 
dealing with this very troublesome impurity. 

Several methods were investigated. After numerous experi- 
ments—many of them on a small works scale—a process was finally 
evolved (British patent No. 14,152 of 1915) by which the benzol is 
washed with caustic soda solution at a temperature just short of 
its boiling point. Sodium thicarbonate, water, and sodium car- 
bonate are formed, in the proportions shown by the following 
equation: 6NaOH + 3CS, = 2Na,CS; + 3H,O + Na.COs. 250+ 
228°36 = 308°36 + 54 + 106. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLANT AND PROCESS. 


The plant erected for carrying out the process consists of caus- 
ticizing pans and mixer, with storage tanks for the strong and weak 
caustic liquors, and motors for driving the agitating machinery 
and pump. The two causticizing pans were formed out of an old 
egg-end boiler cut in two. They are set in the bank of the coke- 
road cutting; so that very little expense was incurred on account 
of excavation. The agitating device attached to these tanks is on 
a decidedly novel principle as applied to such work; being in the 
form of two chain-pumps worked by a motor. The same motor 
also works a third chain-pump, which lifts the lime slurry out of 
the brick tank situated beneath the pans into an iron tip-wagon, 
in which it is conveyed to the works tip. 

The caustic soda is prepared in the usual way from soda ash 
and lime, and is pumped by a centrifugal pump, after settling-out 
the carbonate of lime, to the strong caustic tank. Owing to the 
pans being fitted with closed steam-coils, as well as open steam, 
we are able to make a higher strength than usual—aiming gene- 
rally at a density of 26° Twaddel, corresponding to approximately 
10 p.ct. of NaOH. The strong caustic having been drawn off, the 
lime slurry is freed from all but a very trifling amount of remain- 
ing caustic by successive washes with water; the resultant liquors 
being pumped to the weak caustic tank. These weak liquors are 
afterwards used for dissolving the soda ash when preparing fresh 
batches of strong caustic. The lime slurry, practically freed from 
caustic, is emptied by gravitation into the brick tank below, and 
dealt with as already described. 

A good stock of strong caustic having been prepared, a charge 
of benzol fore-runnings is blown into the mixer, which is a cylin- 
drical tank set astride two of our benzol storage tanks. It is fitted 
with an agitator comprising a series of arms radiating from a 
central shaft, a small reflux condenser (to return any vaporized 
benzol), and a heating coil. The benzol having been blown in, 
steam is turned on full for about ten minutes. The agitator is then 
started, and the caustic run in. Steam is shut off when the tem- 
perature reaches 65° C., and the thermometer soon shows 68° C., 
and continues at this figure to the end of the run. The agitation 
is kept up for about two hours, by which time the caustic has 
generally become exhausted. The contents of the mixer are then 
allowed to settle for some twenty minutes, when the spent liquor is 
run off. At first this spent liquor was run towaste; but it is now 
revivified by treatment with lime and other means, and is used 
over again—being indeed more active on the first revivification 
than the original caustic soda. 

The benzol receives a second washing, usually with the treated 
spent liquor. It is then washed with water, and run into a storage 
tank, preliminary to its final washing with concentrated H.SO,, 
and distillation for “ pure.” The temperature during the second 
wash runs about 70 to 72°C.; the boiling point of the benzol 
having become raised by the partial removal of the CS,. The 
following table gives details of a washing. It will be noted that 
no attempt has been made to obtain highly concentrated fore- 
runnings ; this having been found both unnecessary, and to hold- 
up the stills very much when tried. 

Fore-runnings charged to mixer, 1241 gallons. 

Sp. gr. *907. CS,, 8°83 p.ct. 

First wash—Caustic soda, 715 gallons 27'°5° Tw.; 10°74 p.ct. 
of NaOH. Sp. gr. after run, “892. CS», 3°57 p.ct. = 59°55 p.ct. 
reduction. 

Second wash—Treated spent liquor from first wash, 550 gallons. 
Sp. gr. after run ‘885. CS, *396 = 35°96 p.ct. reduction. Total 
CS, removed, 95°51 p.ct. 

The spent liquor from the second wash was again revivified, 
and used for partly washing a succeeding charge. 

The plant has been in operation for about eighteen months. 
Attempts have been made to recover the CS, as such, but so far 
without success. 


RECOVERY OF AMMONIUM CHLORIDE FROM TAR DEPOSITS. 


The second process is the recovery of ammonium chloride from 
the thick tar deposits of the collecting mains. There is, of course, 
nothing novel about this nowadays; but our plant has been work- 
ing for a good many years, and, at the time when it was first 
started, to the best of my knowledge, very little had been done 
towards the treatment of these deposits. In our own case, I must 
frankly confess that at the outset we looked on the thick tar as 
an unmitigated nuisance, to be got rid of as cheaply as possible. 
Anyone who has had much to do with this material will know 
what a terribly tough substance it is to lift again after it has once 
been deposited anywhere. 

Owing to the unfortunate circumstance that we have an appre- 
ciable amount of salt in our coal—an amount, though, which was 





fore-runnings—a costly proceeding, owing to the low price thus 


greater at the first starting of our chloride plant than it is now— 
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the deposits in our mains are rather large. This fact, coupled 
with the appearance of chloride crystals on the surface of the 
deposits, set us to thinking whether it would not pay to recover the 
ammonia, if possible in marketable form as chloride, or, at worst, 
to leach it out and convert it into sulphate. 

The form of plant finally decided on was a series of open cylin- 
drical boiling tanks, placed on end in a brick setting, fitted with 
open steam-pipes, and heated beneath by gas-burners. In these, 
the chloride is boiled-out of the thick tar by successive additions 
of water. When all the chloride has been extracted, the remaining 
water is driven off, and the pitch run out through a fine riddle, 
which retains any solid matter, into a small pitch bay. A fairly 
good quality of pitch is obtained ; the bulk of the solid matter re- 
maining behind in the boiling tank, from which it is easily removed 
while still hot. The deposits richest in chloride are obtained from 
tke tar pit in front of the first air cooler. These deposits are raked 
out by the scrubber man, wheeled away in iron barrows, and tipped 
direct into the boiling pans. The rough deposits from the collect- 
ing mains are brought to the plant by the main men and tipped 
into a special pan with a 12-in. opening in the bottom, closed by 
an ordinary sluice valve. No saleable pitch is recoverable from 
this material. So, after washing out the chloride, a barrow is run 
underneath the pan, the rough pitch raked out throngh the open- 
ing and removed, either to the dirt wagon, or, if labour is plentiful, 
it is broken-up and charged into the ovens with the slack. 

The various weak liquors from the boiling-pans are pumped 
to a concentrating tank heated by coke-oven gas, in which they 
are evaporated down to the required density ; the suspended solid 
matter is allowed to settle out, and the hot concentrated liquor 
is then run into lead-lined crystallizing tanks. On cooling, the 
excess chloride separates out in large crystals, the supernatant 
mother liquor is returned to the concentrating tank, and the crystals 
thrown out on to a draining board, being finally whizzed and put 
into store. The finished product resembles Demerara sugar in 
appearance, except that the crystals arelarger. The brown colour 
is due to a little iron and organic matter. When first marketed 
it had to overcome a considerable amount of prejudice; but is 
now freely bought for galvanizing purposes, for which it has been 
found to-answer admirably. 

HYDROCHLORIC ACID FROM NITRE CAKE. 


The third plant on my list is one which cannot be said to have 
any direct connection with coke-oven work, but is nevertheless a 
natural outcome of extensions in other directions at the Devon- 
shire works. Among other things the manufacture of which we 
have taken up since the commencement of the war are nitric acid 
and aniline. From the nitric acid plant we obtain as a bye- 
product nitre cake or acid sodium sulphate—another of those 
materials which formerly were looked upon, in most cases, as fit 
only for the rubbish tip. It is now—I am afraid to the very great 
detriment of railway wagons conveying it—distributed to various 
works all over the country as a substitute for sulphuric acid, con- 
— as it does anything from 24 to 36 p.ct. of free sulphuric 
acid. 

Our chief, casting about for a use for this nitre cake, decided 
that, as the aniline plant required hydrochloric acid, and there 
was, owing to war conditions, an increasing scarcity of this article, 
he would instal a Sixe mechanical furnace—an apparatus which 
is designed for the production of salt cake and hydrochloric acid 
from nitre cake and salt. Thus: 


NaHSO, + NaCl = Na, SO,+ HCl. 
120°06 + 58°46 = 142'06 + 36°46. 

Several modifications have been made by us on the original 
design, partly introduced at the outset and partly suggested by 
experience obtained in the working of the plant. Briefly, it con- 
sists of a muffle furnace heated by coke-oven gas, the hearth of 
which is formed of massive cast-iron plates, over which travel a 
set of mecharically operated rakes. The mixture of nitre cake 
and salt, previously ground in an ordinary mortar mill, is charged 
by means of a scoop through an opening in the centre of one side 
of the furnace. The rakes seize hold of it, and gradually push it 
to the ends of the furnace, where the finished salt cake falls into 
receptacles which are cleared out at intervals by hand. 

The heating commences over the centre of the muffle-arch ; the 
products of combustion being led under the hearth plates at the 
ends of the arch, and taking a zig zag course to the centre again, 
where they turn into the chimuey flue. The acid fumes escape 
through a flue in the top of the furnace, and are led, by means of 
a length of stoneware pipes, to a catch tower, built of special acid- 
resisting stone slabs, where they are scrubbed by passing through 
layers of fire-brick and coke and a space packed with Guttman 
tiles. This tower is irrigated atintervals by acid, drawn by means 
of an air-lift from the first four condensers; the idea being to 
wash-out as much as possible of such impurities as sulphuric 
anhydride and chlorine. 

From the catch tower the acid fumes are passed through a main 
formed of stoneware pipes to a series of Cellarius condensers—a 
special form of condenser designed to expose a maximum surface 
of weak acid or water to absorb the fumes which pass over it in 
counter-current. At the end of this range of condensers is a tower 
30 ft. high, built of Yorkshire stone, packed with Guttman cells 
in the lower part, and with coke in the upper, in which the remain- 
ing fumes are absorbed. The requisite pull on the gases is main- 
tained by connecting the outlet at the top of the absorbing tower 
to the chimney flue. 


The necessary amount of water to make acid of the required 





strength (which may be anything from 28° to 36° Twaddel) is 
passed down this tower, and flows through the condensers in 
counter-current to the gas; the strong acid being drawn off at the 
fourth condenser from the gas inlet end. The acid is stored in 
tanks built of Yorkshire acid-resisting stone slabs; the carboys 
in which itis sent out being filled in the wagons direct from these 
tanks by means of rubber piping. 

One advantage of plant of this type over the ordinary form of 
salt-cake furnace, in which the heating gases are in contact with 
the materials to be heated, is that a stronger acid can be made 
than is possible with the latter type. With direct firing, acid of 
28° Twaddel is the maximum strength which seems obtainable; 
but with the Devonshire works plant acid of 35° to 36° Twaddel is 


easily made. 
DISCUSSION. 


At the conclusion, Mr. Wilson was asked various questions on points 
of detail. 

Mr. B. Witson Haitcu (Barnsley) asked whether he experienced any 
trouble with acid fumes in the atmosphere. 

Mr. WItson replied that at the outset they had; but it was chiefly 
due to leakages, &c., in the furnaces. The building of muffle furnaces 
was a trouble. One had to be most careful in the erection of the 
arches, &c. The alkali inspectors were very strict in the matter of 
the exit gases from hydrochloride plants. 

Mr. Geo. Curisp (Silverwood) asked as to the strength of the weak 
liquor in the pitch vat. 

Mr. Witson said it varied. Naturally, the first liquor was the 
strongest ; and the strength diminished later. The first boiling of the 
deposit would contain about 12 grams per litre of ammonia. It used 
to contain up to 30 or 4o grams. In answer to a further question, as 
to corrosion, he said the chief trouble with his plant had not been 
so much with corrosion—though, of course, it would eat away—but 
in the buckling of the bottom, owing to the heating. He thought in 
the future they would probably adopt some different type of tank. 

Mr. T. P. Carr asked if there was some settling at the bottom of 
the tank. 

Mr. Witson replied that thick tar seemed to coagulate. Of course, 
if the tank were kept cleaned out, the trouble was lessened. In answer 
to a question as to how long the boiling-tank lasts, Mr. Wilson said 
it lasted for several years, though a little patching had to be done 
occasionally. 

Mr. J. T. Price (Redbourne Hill) inquired what was used as filter. 

Mr. Witson said they did not filter at all now. When they did 
filter, they had a lot of trouble. 

Mr. J. T. THoRPE (Barugh) thought the matter might be cleared by 
using permanganate. 

Mr. WILson said they would be liable to get some of the manganese 
in solution. They might merely be adding one impurity to take 
another out, in addition to which there was the question of cost. At 
his plant, they did not want to spend too much money, as they did 
not need the stuff purer than they were able to get it by their existing 
means. They considered that no intermediate stage was worth 
bothering with. 

Mr. TuHorPE inquired whether Mr. Wilson did not find an appreciable 
loss of caustic in extracting the sulphur as sodium sulphide. 

Mr. Witson said the reaction was sodium thiocarbonate. They 
could revivify it several times; and then it got ‘‘ sick,” and had to 
be run away. This was one of the points on which they were seeing 
if they could not economize and find means to use it further. 

Mr. Prick asked what Twaddel strength Mr. Wilson concentrated 
the liquor to. 

Mr. Witson said they stopped evaporation at 18° to 20° Twaddel. 
It had been thought, at the outset, that a small crystal would be 
wanted by the galvanizers ; but they required a large crystal, and now 
it was allowed to cool out. 

Mr. T. B. Smitu (Stocksbridge), in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Wilson, said he wished to congratulate him on the opportunity he had 
had of investigating the finer branches of the industry. His paper 
had been not only valuable for the information which it gave, but it 
would enable the members, when they went to their chiefs with sug- 
gestions for installations of these types of plant, to show that it had been 
made somewhere a commercial success. He greatly appreciated the 
openness with which Mr. Wilson gave facts and figures with regard to 
the plant. Now that the war was over, they must remember that 
they were going to be faced by difficulties which they had not hitherto 
been able to anticipate. Phenols and toluol would be no longer re- 
quired in great quantity for war work; and the demand for industrial 
purposes might not be such as to prevent them coming down in value. 
lt was only by the members of the industry giving each other the 
benefit of their own private research that they could be prepared to 
meet the situation, and meet the demands upon them for other pur- 
poses in the future. In regard to measuring gas, unless they did this, 
they were entirely in the dark as to the efficiency of the plant, and 
everything of atest nature. They could not say how muchsulphate they 
were getting. At his own plant, they had arranged to put in meters, 
&c , to get a continuous record of the gas. 

Mr. PRICE, in seconding the motion, said he would like to add a 
word of congratulation to Mr. F. W. Lee, their late Chairman, on his 
election as a Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry. 

Mr. J. W. Ler (Grassmoor) added a word of thanks to the author of 
the address. 

The Cnatrman briefly responded, and announced that the next 
meeting would be held on Dec. 21, at Sheffield. 


It was stated that the ballot for representatives of the Section 
on the General Council of the Association had resulted as follows: 
Messrs. Wilson, G. H. Lant, Price, Chrisp, Lee, and Haigh. 
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Private Oliver Riley, of Messrs. J. Riley and Sons, chemical 





manufacturers, Hapton, who was killed in action last May, left 
estate of the gross value of £16,214. 
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SCIENCE AND THE FUTURE. 


Opening (his second term of office) the 165th session of the 
Royal Society of Arts last Wednesday, Mr. Alan A. Campbell 
Swinton, F.R.S., Vice-President and Chairman of the Council, 
delivered ‘an address in which he considered some aspects of 
“Science and the Future,” together with what we may possibly 
expect, just in one or two directions, in the days still to come. 


_ He said that a matter which we now see constantly referred to, 
in every newspaper and by many public speakers, is what is known 
as reconstruction—that is to say, the putting of our affairs in 
order after the finish of the war. Undoubtedly the war has been 
responsible for an enormous amount of destruction of capital. 
When, however, estimates are given of the percentage of loss in 
different countries, it is not usually borne in mind that the main 
capital of the modern world does not consist of the concrete con- 
structions of labour or of material things at all, but of scientific 
knowledge. If we could imagine such a catastrophe as destruc- 
tion, on the scale that has recently taken place in the fighting 
zones, spread over the whole civilized world, so that nothing was 
left anywhere at all of the material handiwork of the past few 
hundred years, this would not necessarily mean the relapse of 
mankind in general to the savage state of our prehistoric an- 
cestors, who lived before the accumulation of,our present price- 
less scientific knowledge had even begun. The mere construction 
of the material paraphernalia of civilization is in value as nothing 
to the knowledge of how to construct them. Taking this into con- 
sideration, we recognize the fallacy of the Socialist’s doctrine that 
all wealth is due to manual labour; and we see how little of the 
capital of the world is really due to mere handiwork, however 
skilled, and how much to the mental efforts of exceptional men, 
who, through countless generations, by their investigations, dis- 
coveries, and inventions, have rendered possible all our wonderful 
possessions. When, therefore, we compile estimates of the losses 
due to the war, let us not forget that our greatest asset—the vast 
store of knowledge that science has gathered together, for us the 
heirs of all the ages—is still intact. It is a store that has slowly 
been accumulating ever since the beginning of the world, a store 
which enables man more and more to triumph over Nature, 
and one that for ever remains practically indestructible as the 
real permanent capital of the race, and by far its most precious 
heritage. 

As time goes on, all industries must tend to become more intri- 
cate and elaborate, and more dependent for success, upon the 
one hand, on the skilful management of the specially trained, 
and, on the other, upon the general mass of the workers intelli- 
gently and cheerfully submitting to the technical direction of 
minds more gifted than their own. This applies to the educated 
workers, as well as to those who are uneducated. Luckily the 
need for scientific brains is at last becoming recognized by every 
class, even by the Labour Party. In the future, if the industries 
of this country are to flourish in the face of the world’s competi- 
tion, it is above all things necessary that science should play a 
greater part in them than it has hadin the past. In most depart- 
ments of industry, the old rules-of-thumb are obsolete; and if 
they have not already been superseded, the sooner they go the 
better. The modern world has no room for antiquated and un- 
scientific methods. 

But, he went on to point out, in arriving at the conditions that 
are desirable, manufacturers will require all the help they can get, 
and particularly they should be able to look for assistance from 
the Government. Much in this direction is, it is satisfactory to 
know, already under way. Whatever sums, however large, the 
Government can be induced to spend in promoting the applica- 
tions of science to industry—provided the expenditure is wisely 
directed—will quickly repay themselves many times over by the 
increase of prosperity that they are certain to bring about. At 
the same time, let us beware of Government control, which in 
the long run is almost sure to result in political interference, and 
consequent disaster. All experience goes to prove this—and not 
least the experience that has been gained during the past four 
years of war. When one sees advocated in the Press that certain 
key industries should be safeguarded by being placed under 
Government control, one can only hope that no such mischievous 
advice will ever be followed. 

After drawing attention to the claims of science in connection 
with education—which claims, he admitted, are beginning to be 
recognized—Mr. Campbell Swinton went on to refer to some 
modern inventions; remarking that every new discovery and 
invention opens up the path for others, and thus the scientific 
horizon surely widens year by year. He said that great things 
are at present being foretold as to the marvels that we are to see 
in the way of the electric distribution of energy throughout the 
whole country from a small number of giant generating stations. 
The hope is held out that electric energy is thus to be so cheap 
that it will supersede every other kind of energy, not only for 
driving mills, machinery, and railway trains, but also universally 
for cooking, heating, and other domestic purposes. Great im- 
provement over present parochial methods—according to which 
Parliament, in its wisdom, has divided-up the country into an 
enormous number of absurdly small municipal electrical areas, 
which are far too limited in consumption for any reasonable 
economy to be obtained—is no doubt possible; but let us not be 
too sanguine. Some of the highest and most experienced authori- 











ties are of the opinion that the limits of economical generation 
and distribution are already being reached in the case of some 
of our larger electrical systems; and that when we get above tens 
of thousands of horse power, the step to hundreds of thousands 
does not effect more than a very small percentage of saving, 
either in first cost or in cost of working. There is also the 
question of material for the distribution conductors. Excepting 
silver—which, of course, is out of the question—pure copper, 
which is almost as good as silver, is the best electrical conductor 
we know of; and the amount of copper in the world is limited. 
No doubt, by raising the electrical pressure, the amount of energy 
conveyed through a given conductor with a given loss can be 
largely increased. But, again, there are limits to the endurance 
of insulating materials that can be obtained at a reasonable cost, 
tkough perhaps there is more obvious scope in reference to this than 
as regards increasing the conductivity of conductors. However, 
no one knows what improvement is yet to be obtained in the 
conductivity of metals by further purification—and especially by 
freeing them entirely from occluded gases. Electrolytic copper, 
which is specially pure, has already a conductivity measurably in 
excess of what was obtainable by the older methods of refining ; 
while it has been found that, in the case of palladium, the extrac- 
tion of the occluded hydrogen materially improves the conductivity. 
Possibly similar treatment might lead to important results with 
other metals. The subject is still largely unexplored; but if any 
practical method could be devised for diminishing the resistance 
of conductors, it would be a most important matter, as the enor- 
mous amount of copper at present required for any very large and 
widespread scheme of electrical distribution presents a very real 
difficulty. It would also be rash to deny too absolutely the possi- 
bility of the wireless transmission of electric energy in bulk. — 

Allusion was made, in connection with electricity generation, to 
the waste of valuable bye-products resulting from burning coal 
under a steam-boiler, as well as to the importance of equalizing 
as much as possible the load factor; and (by far the most impor- 
tant requirement of mankind being energy in its various forms) 
emphasis was laid upon the need for economy in the consumption 
of coal. As to what will be done when the coal supply is ex- 
hausted, he declared that the direct transformation of radiant 
energy into chemical, or even into electrical, energy, is by no 
means impossible. 





THE UTILIZATION OF LIGNITE. 


A summary of present information on the composition and 
utilization of lignite has been prepared for the United States 
Bureau of Mines by Mr. S. M. Darling, and is being issued by 
them as Technical Paper No. 178, for the purpose of outlining 
problems that are of immediate and urgent importance to the 
malntenance of industrial activity. 


When the coals of the United States are ranked according to 
value, they fall into three groups—anthracite, semi-anthracite, 
semi-bituminous, and bituminous coals; sub-bituminous coals ; 
and lignite. This classification, Mr. Darling explains, rests partly 
on the percentages of volatile matter, oxygen, and moisture con- 
tained in the coals. There is, generally speaking, a progressive 
loss of these elements in passing from lignite to anthracite. But 
chemical criteria alone are not a sufficient basis for such classi- 
fication. The dividing-line is really determined by the physical 
characteristics that directly affect the market value of the coals. 
Lignite is brown, dull, markedly woody in texture, has no coking 
quality whatever, carries a great percentage of moisture (which 
it gives up quite readily), and its disintegration on exposure is so 
rapid as largely to prevent its shipment any distance, except in 
excessively cold weather when ‘it is frozen. The United States 
mineable coal resources of all kinds total 3,553,637 million tons ; 
and of this nearly one-third is lignite—not including the sub- 
bituminous coal, which used to be called black lignite. An im- 
portant economic consideration is that lignites are found in those 
parts of the country that have no other solid fuel; but for the 
reasons already indicated, it is not a desirable fuel as mined. 
Some progress has, however, been made in the way of its better 
utilization. Instead of trying to burn the raw lignite in the primi- 
tive and wasteful ways now employed, it should be modified to 
produce several products, each peculiarly adapted to a particular 
commercial need—i.c., dried lignite, for use on automatic stokers 
and in fuel-gas producers; powdered fuel, for cement kilns, rail- 
road locomotives, and other large furnaces; dried lignite briquettes, 
for large hand-fired industrial furnaces and heating plants; car- 
bonized lignite, for suction power-gas producers; carbonized lig- 
nite briquettes, for domestic service; and sulphate of ammonia 
and producer gas. : 

In carbonizing the lignite, valuable bye-products are obtained, 
in the form of gas, ammonia, oils, and tar. The gas yield is 
upwards of 10,000 c.ft. per ton, having a heating value of from 
400 to 450 B.Th.U. per cubic foot. A little more than one-half 
of the gas is necessary to carry on the carbonizing process; and 
the balance can be used as town gas for cooking, or for lighting 
if burned with a mantle, for furnace-fuel, or for generating power 
by means of a gas-engine. Or, if desired, the entire 10,000 c.ft. 
can be devoted to these purposes, and the carbonizing be carried 
on with lignite producer gas from a fuel-gas producer. If the 
gas should be used as town gas, and a higher thermal value than 
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400 B.Th.U. were required, the whole 10,e00 c.ft. could be en- 
riched ; or, in a carbonizing oven of the Saskatchewan type, the 
poorer portion of the gas could be collected separately and other- 
wise utilized, and only the richer portion—about 70e0 c.ft.—be 
sent into the city mains, without enriching. The fact that the 
sulphur content of lignite is small, isa good feature. As to power, 
of the yield of 10,000 c.ft. per ton of lignite carbonized, 6000 c.ft. 
are required to carry on the process, leaving a surplus, costing 
nothing, of 4000 c.ft., of 400 B.Th.U. per cubic foot, or a total of 
1,600,000 B.Th.U. Seeing that a good gas-engine uses about 
10,000 B.Th.U. per horse-power-hour, this gives 160 horse-power- 
hours from the surplus gas from each ton of lignite carbonized. 
The bye-products should at least pay the cost of carbonizing 
and briquetting. A market for the fuel oils derived from the 
carbonization of lignite is assured. 

Certain Arkansas and Texas lignites are known to be substan- 
tially undeveloped cannel coals, containing a large percentage of 
volatile matter; and Mr. Darling thinks it is probable that the 
day will come when these lignites will be distilled to recover pro- 
ducts similar to the oils now being obtained from the shale oils 
of Scotland and elsewhere. There is need of Government aid for 
the further investigation of the whole question. 


<i 
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PROFESSOR BOYS’ HEAT DISTRIBUTOR AND 
COAL SAVER. 





Prof. C. Vernon Boys, F.R.S. (one of the Metropolitan Gas 
Referees), of whose inventive genius “ JourNAL” readers already 


have knowledge, has now set out to earn the gratitude of the 
domestic coal user, having devised a heat distributor and coal 
saver, which begins where other devices leave off. It takes the 
heat which hitherto has gone to waste up the chimney, extracts 
some of it, and distributes this as warm air in the room. The 
more wasteful the fireplace, the more wasted heat there is taken 
toll of. The toll, it is said, may well be two or three times the 
amount which the open fire radiates directly into the room; and 
this pleasant radiation remains unaffected by the presence of the 
device. The direct route from the fire to the chimney is blocked 
by a plate; and the hot gases are thereby diverted into heat 
interchangers, which may take a variety of forms. A convenient 
form is a pair of upright cylinders standing one on each side of 
the fireplace, and joined by pipes with a box which fits the upper 
part of the fireplace, but which leaves the fire visible as usual. 
Each cylinder contains a large central pipe, open both above and 
below, round which the hot gases are made to circulate by parti- 
tions ; and thus, within and without, the air of the room, warmed 
by contact with the warm metal, ascends as a stream, and sweeping 
over the ceiling descends elsewhere in the room, keeping remote 
corners warm which were never warm before. Some ventilation 
is desirable ; but it is carried on to a wholly undesirable extent in 
the usual open chimney. The chimney may be partially closed 
by a plate to reduce this loss; but the heat distributor itself inter- 
poses a resistance in the flow which may be made greater by slight 
obstructions in the intake-pipes, and thus avoid the excessive 
cooling by undue ventilation. Paradoxical as it may seem, it is 
even possible that the gases in the chimney, after half their heat 
has been abstracted by the device, may, for this reason, be warmer 
than they are without, because the large excess of cold air inter- 
mixed with them may in this way be brought within reason. The 
modern gas-fire has been designed with such a perfect balance 
that the undesirable loss of heat from this cause is avoided. It is 
for this reason that the inventor of the Boys heat distributor is 
disinclined to adapt his invention to the modern gas-fire. The 
gas-fire is, perhaps, three times as efficient as a good type of fire- 
place; and there is less waste heat waiting to be utilized. The 
cover of each of the interchangers is made to lift off the outer 
casing, and take the inner open tube with it; so that the whole of 
the interior may be reached at intervals for the removal of dust 
and soot. It may be added that a patent has been applied for. 








An Irish Synthetic Coal Process.—Mr. Davidson, of the Sirocco 
Works, Belfast, claims to have devised and perfected a process 
for the treatment of raw, undried peat in the manufacture of 
synthetic coal; and a small plant has been installed for demon- 
stration purposes. The raw peat is macerated in a mortar-mill; 
and a small amount of lime is added, with a little bitumen. The 
mixed mass is allowed to stand a few hours, and then subjected 
to hydraulic pressure. The coagulation caused by the lime has 
overcome the hydro-cellulose difficulty ; and the applied pressure 
squeezes out the surplus water, leaving a briquette, which, when 
allowed to “set” for a few minutes, burns freely with a nice 
flame. The small residue, when combustion is completed, yields 
an almost pure potash. In an interview on the subject of his 
discovery, Mr. Davidson referred to the possibilities which it may 
open up for the development of the enormous peat deposits 
in Ireland. “ Three-fourths of the commercial handicap upon 
every form of bog development is removed,” he said, “ by having 
a prompt and cheap method of extracting the surplus water from 
the material as cut from the bog.” Arrangements are being made 
for the application of the process on a large scale, so as to meet 
the fuel shortage. 





THE COKING OF COAL. 


Some interesting experimental results on the control of the 
quality of coke by mixing coals, by the addition of volatile matter, 
and by heat treatment, are contained in a paper read recently 
before the French Academy of Sciences by MM. Cuarpy and 
Gopscuot—a former communication by whom on the same sub- 
ject appeared in the “ JournaL” for July 24, 1917 (p. 152). 

In the previous note, a laboratory method of studying the con- 
ditions of coking was described, and results were cited tending to 
show that the conditions favouring the formation of a hard coke 
correspond with heat treatment appropriate to the different types 
of coal. In the present further series of experiments, the authors 
refer to the study of other means for the improvement of coke, 
particularly the coking of mixtures of coals. 

In the heating, under identical conditions, of mixtures in 
variable proportions of two coals—one rich and the other poor in 
volatile matter—it is found that the resistance of the coke which 
is produced varies from mixture.to mixture, and attains a maxi- 
mum for a certain composition; other mixtures showing very 
wide variations. For example, they cite the results obtained with 
mixtures of Brassac coal containing only 11 p.ct. of volatile matter 
and devoid of coking properties when heated alone, and a Durham 
coal oontaining 24 p.ct. of volatile matter and yielding a bulky 
and friable coke. After heating to 700° C. (the temperature found 
best by preliminary experiments), the resistance of the coke 
became appreciable only when the proportion of English coal 
exceeded 20 p.ct.; it reached 24 kilos per sq. cm. for a mixture 
containing 25 p.ct., 45 kilos for a mixture containing 44 p.ct., 80 
kilos for a mixture containing 51 p.ct., and fell to o in the case of 
the mixture containing 56 p.ct. of English coal. These great 
variations show the importance of determining exactly the most 
favourable composition if the full benefit is to be gained from the 
mixing of coals. 

The content of volatile matter in the mixture, on which re- 
liance is very commonly placed, is far from yielding the same 
indications as direct experiment; for it is found that the maximum 
resistance corresponds, in the case of different coals, with very 
different percentages of volatile matter. For example, with the 
mixture above referred to, the maximum resistance corresponds 
with 19°60 p.ct. of volatile matter. With another mixture of two 
English coals (Durham and Cardift) the maximum resistance of 
70 kilos was obtained with only 16 p.ct. volatile matter. For these 
latter coals a mixture containing 19 p.ct. volatile matter yielded 
coke of practically zero resistance. The preliminary and systematic 
study of the mixtures formed by the available coals thus permits 
of considerable improvement in the quality of the coke. 

Instead of seeking to improve a lean coal by mixture with another 
coal, direct addition may be made of volatile matter from previous 
distillation in the form of tar or pitch. The improvement is then 
very marked. For example, the Brassac coal of 11 p.ct. volatile 
matter already mentioned, mixed with increasing quantities of 
pitch, yielded a well agglomerated coke as soon as the volatile 
matter exceeded 14 p.ct. The resistance then steadily increased 
to 130 kilos. for a content of volatile matter of 28°8 p.ct.; but 
beyond this it was less. 

The addition of liquid tars has yielded results of the same 
character. With the Brassac coal the result is almost identical 
with that when using pitch; a maximum of 130 kilos being obtained 
by the addition of tar up to 30 p.ct. volatile matter. But such is 
not invariably the case ; and in many instances it was found by 
the authors that tar acts more energetically than pitch. Itis also 
to be noted that the content of volatile matter corresponding with 
maximum resistance is not the same when adding rich coal, tar, 
or pitch. 

The authors have also endeavoured to determine if coals, con- 
taining much volatile matter, which yield a bulky and friable coke, 
can be improved by partial distillation at a low temperature. 
After various preliminary trials, they have adopted for the low 
temperature that of 450°C. By keeping the coal for a longer or 
shorter time at this temperature, its content of volatile matter is 
gradually reduced. A gas rich in formene is produced, together 
with a very liquid tar. The table shows the results obtained with 
a Durham coal containing 28'1 p.ct. volatile matter, subjected to 
distillation for.a longer or shorter time at 450° C., and then coked 
at 700° C. 








| 
Preliminary Distillation at 450° C, | 





Resistance of Coke Obtained 





' . | Volatile Matter after | at 700° C. 
Time of Heating. the Operation. | 
Per Cent. 
o | 28°10 | Bulky and very friable. 

30 | + 23°50 eo es s * 
60 22°20 9 ‘a 9 
90 | 21 *40 ” ” ” 
105 | 20°02 40, 44, 39 (mean = 41 kilos). 
120 | 18°12 | 106,92,95( » =97°6 » ) 
150 16°59 25, 23,28( ,, = 23°3 » )- 
165 | 


14°84 Coke, powdery. 





Thus this coal, which is quite useless in the ordinary course, 
allows of a coke of normal quality og = or nea when part of 
its volatile matter is first removed by distillation at 450°C. This 
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unexpected result is difficult to reconcile with theories of coking 
according to which the coking power depends on the presence of 
certain substances of cellulose character; and the same remark 
applies to the results by the addition of tar or pitch. 


_ 


A TAR “CAMERA.” 


Describing in the pages of the Chicago “Gas Record” a device 
which they call a “ tar camera,” to determine the quantity of tar 
carried by coal gas, the Steere Engineering Company say that the 
problem of making quantitative determinations of the suspended 
matter carried by gases has in the past given them no end of 
trouble. After trying everything suggested, they solved the diffi- 
culty for themselves by developing an idea found some years ago 
in the “ wrinkles ” of the American Gas Institute. The method 
was worked out for ascertaining the quantity of tar carried by 
coal gas at the different stages of condensation ; but it has been 
found equally valuable for determining the amount of suspended 
matter carried by any gas or the atmosphere. It has been named 
a “tar camera,” because it is used to take “tar pictures.” A tar 
picture is a piece of special white paper through which a certain 
amount of gas has been drawn. The tar carried by the gas leaves a 
characteristic stain on the paper ; and the amount of it can be 
determined either by comparison with a standard paper or, 
much more accurately, by weighing the paper both before and 
after taking the picture. The “camera” is made entirely of 
aluminium. -Where the gas is under pressure, it is merely neces- 
sary to screw the appliance into the apparatus at the point to be 
tested. The outlet is connected to a test-meter or to measuring 
bottles by rubber tubing. When the gas is under vacuum, it is 
generally simplest to use aspirators. If, however, a large number 
of pictures are to be taken with the gas under vacuum, the best 
arrangement is to connect the “camera” through a test meter, 
and tap into a point in the system which is under a greater 
vacuum than that being tested. In this way, pictures can be 
taken very rapidly and accurately. 

The proper amount of gas to be used in a test is either 1 c.ft. or 
10 c.ft. For very tarry gas, it may not be possible to get 1 c.ft. 
through the paper. Stop the test and read the meter when the 
flow has nearly stopped. For very clean gas, a better idea of the 
quantity of tar in the gas can be had by means of alarge sample; 
but it is seldom necessary to run more than 1oc.ft. Tarina 
finely-divided state will not all be stopped by the first paper. 
Generally two papers are used for routine work; but where the 
papers are to be weighed, to determine accurately the amount of 
tar, not less than four should be employed. With light tar, about 
70 p.ct. may be expected to be retained by the first paper. To 
judge approximately the quantity of tar in a gas by comparing the 
stained paper with a standard requires skill. Retort gas, water 
gas, and producer gas all give different stains ; and the shade of 
the stain from any kind of gas will be largely influenced by the 
amount of free carbon it carries. Thus the density of the picture 
must be given consideration as well as the shade. The calori- 
metric tests are not designed for accurate quantitative results; their 
value being rather comparative. For weighing test-papers, nothing 
but the very finest chemical balance can be used; and even then 
the operation is not by any means a simple one. The only way 
of arriving at a correct result, is to do the weighing in a perfectly 
dry atmosphere, because of errors introduced through the absorp- 
tion of moisture by the papers; and the Steere Company have 
devised a method of doing this. In addition to supplying their 
“cameras,” therefore, they are prepared to furnish accurately 
weighed test-papers, which can be returned to them for re-weigh- 
ing after taking the tar samples. The weight of tar on a test- 
paper is best reported in milligrams. 

Trial pictures should be run to determine the number of papers 
necessary. Between each test, the connections should be blown 
out. The connections between the “ camera ’”’ and the apparatus 
must be as short as possible; otherwise tar will be deposited in 
the connections. The cock provided below the “ camera” must 
always be opened fully. 








<i 


LABOUR-SAVING REMOVAL OF CLINKER FROM 
GAS-FURNACES. 


A paper read before the Société Technique du Gaz by M. 
G. Frére last June (but only just published in the “ Journal des 
Usines 4 Gaz”) deals with the method adopted by the author for 
reducing the labour of keeping furnaces in working condition, 
and recommended by him in special reference to the necessity 
of dispensing as far as possible with manual labour. 

By the method described, the raking of the furnace grid is 
avoided, and the removal of clinker is carried out only once in six 
or seven days. During a period of this length, the door of the 
gas-furnace need not be once opened. All that requires to be 
done is the removal every night and morning of the ash and small 
clinker which fall into the ash-pit ; the ash not containing enough 
Small coke to make sifting worth while. Apropos of his subject, 
M. Frére urged the adoption of producer furnaces, particularly in 
Small works, as much for the simplification of practice and the 
longer life of retorts as for economy of fuel and labour. Their 

























use in many cases would allow of dispensing with night attendants. 
In view of the steps which will require to be taken (in France) for 
utilizing female labour, the raking and de-clinkering of retort fur- 
naces are operations which particularly need improvement, since, 
as at present performed, they cannot be relegated to women or 
even to unskilled workmen. 

The principle of the method is simply the removal of the whole 
or the greater part of the ash as it is formed in the producer, 
which requires to have its walls vertical. This result is readily 
attained by the use of any grid provided with intermittent move- 
ments. The type which has been employed by M. Frére with satis- 
factory results is horizontal, and consists of square iron bars placed 
from 1 in. to1}in. apart. These bars are bent over at each end, 
and rest at the back of the furnace ina cast-iron setting of ratchet 
formation; the space between each two teeth serving as the seat 
fora bar. The other end of each bar projects from the front of 
the producer below the door by which the de-clinkering is done. 
Here the bars rest in recessed parts of a plate attached to the 
front of the furnace by pins, and divided horizontally into two 
parts for ease of removal. 

If it is seen when removing clinker that a bar requires to be 
renewed, the existing bar can be easily replaced by a new one, 
although this is seldom necessary. Theend of each bar project- 
ing through the plate is fitted with a small rod, connected to a 
common lever, which is set in motion at suitable intervals—usu- 
ally every forty-five minutes—by a motor. The movement of the 
connecting lever is such as to give six to ten quarter turns to the 
furnace bars within a few seconds. These intermittent and jerky 
movements thus shake the fuel and dislodge the ash through the 
pieces of coke into the ash-pit below. Ash cannot then collect on 
the grid in quantity sufficient to form the large masses of clinker 
customary in gas-producers. It should, however, be said that the 
pieces of schist and stone encountered in much of the coal in pre- 
sent use are not reduced to ash, but form a crown from 4 to 6 in. 
wide some 10 or 12 in. above the grid on the wall of the producer. 
This deposit is easily removed with the chisel when de-clinkering 
the furnace; and as it is some distance above the grid, it does not 
interfere with combustion. The process here recommended is 
promoted by the constant delivery of a fair quantity of steam 
under the grid, as can be arranged by placing a small reservoir at 
the outlet of the products of combustion from the furnace. The 
addition of steam is without effect on the functioning or efficiency 
of the producer, when made in normal quantity—that is not ex- 
ceeding 500 to 600 grams per kilo of pure coke—as shown by the 
following figures: 





| Steam per 





No. | Kilo of CO2. co. H, N. 
|. Coke. 
ZR. | 0°00 4°6 24°2 3°3 67°9 
2. - | O's! 9'O 17°6 g'I 64'0 
Bs | 0°66 8°3 19°3 23° 60°2 
4- 7 Se 9°90 18°4 12°9 59°7 
5 0°75 13°2 14°6 140 58'2 
6. . | 0°86 12°0 12°0 15°0 60°0 
7. ° 0°92 14°8 a°9 16°3 57°2 
{ 


Of this series, Nos. 3 and 4 contain the greatest total of hydro- 
gen and carbonic oxide. The heat produced by the combustion 
of the gases is as follows: 


Nos, I 2 3 


Calories. . 811 761 Jif 892 


4 5 6 7 
853 797 765 769 


The results which have been described have been obtained in 
regular practice for several years before the war at Treport, 
Chauny, and other works. With coals supplied during the war, 
the removal of clinker twice as frequently has been necessary. 








Liquid Natural Gas.—It appears from the “ Elektrotechnische 
Rundschau” that a large installation has just been completed in 
Austria for the compression of natural gas into the liquid state. 
The gas is transported in steel containers, and is used for lighting, 
cooking, welding, and cutting of metals in localities where a gas 
supply is not available. The cost is not greater than that of gas 
obtained from supply mains. 

The Automoblie Association Gas-Fuel _Prize.—The Automobile 
Association have received several entries for the competition for 
a £1000 prize offered for the best system for enabling coal gas to 
be satisfactorily used as a fuel for motor vehicles. In addition, 
many firms have signified their intention to compete for the prize, 
but have not yet definitely entered as competitors. The closing 
date for the competition is Dec. 31 ; so that those who have post- 
poned their entries should communicate at once with the Secre- 
tary of the Association, Fanum House, Whitcomb Street, W.C. 


Temporary Increase of Charges Act.—Orders have been made 
by the Board of Trade under the Statutory Undertakings (Tempo- 
rary Increase of Charges) Act in favour of the City of Chichester 
Gas Company, the Chew Magna Gas and Coal Company, Ltd., 
and the Wollaston Gas, Coal, and Coke Company, Ltd. The 
Board have also received applications for Orders from the Hex- 
ham Gas Company and the Staffordshire Potteries Water-Works 
Company. The Local Government Board have received applica- 
tions for Orders from the Burnley Corporation, the Chelmsford 
Corporation, and the Doncaster Corporation. 
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[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 








The Quality and Testing of Gas Supply. 


S1r,—All those closely in touch with the users of gas must be aware 
of the widespread dissatisfaction which exists at the present time with 
regard to the quality of the gas supply. It does not matter for the 
purpose of this letter whether it is well-founded or not; the important 
thing is that it does exist and must be recognized. While the public 
may put up with what it knows to be dear, it does not at the same 
time want what it believes to be inferior. 

The immediate endeavour, therefore, of gas undertakings should be 
the restoration of public confidence in the business they are carrying 
on; and, in my opinion, the only way to do this is at once to revert 
to pre-war conditions as regards the quality of the supply. What the 
gas of the future may be is uncertain; but whatever its capacity as a 
heat and light carrier, any change-over will have to be made after 
impartial inquiry by, and subject to arrangement with, whatever re- 
sponsible authority is entrusted by the Government with the duty of 
carrying it out on behalf of the public, while at the same time safe- 
guarding the privileges to which gas undertakings are entitled. 

For the moment I think the best course the London County Council 
could follow would be at once to resume daily testings at each testing- 
station, abolishing the present unsatisfactory system of intermittent as 
distinct from regular testing, and to report results as in pre-war times. 


CHARLES CARPENTER. 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, Nov. 25, 1918. 


[This letter came to hand as the “‘ JouRNAL’’ was being ‘‘ made up ”’ 
for press.—Eb. G. J.] 


_ 
— 


The Future of Benzol Predaction. 


S1zn,—When I saw in your ‘‘ Editorial Notes”’ in this week’s 
‘“‘ JouRNAL”’ the heading ‘‘ End of Benzol and Toluol Control,’ I 
said in my heart, ‘‘ For this small mercy, many thanks.”’ 

When, however, I read on and noticed your remarks as to the 
letter of Mr. Carpenter, D.Sc., to the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph”? (which 
you reprinted on p. 431), I felt that you had not fully realized the 
various interpretations which can be placed upon the following words 
used in the letter: ‘‘ So that the maximum amount of heat and light 
energy can be placed at the disposal of the public through the gas 
companies’ mains,’’ inasmuch as those gas engineers who have been 
doing their bit for the nation in one direction during the war—by 
devoting some of the heat and light energy of their gas in the form 
of benzol and toluol for the Explosives Department—may now decide 
to continue to do their duty to the nation in another direction—viz., 
by distributing this energy into a larger production of water gas per 
ton of coals carbonized, and by so doing further assist in the con- 
tinued very serious stress of coal-shortage, by making every ton of 
coal provide for disposal to the public through the gas-mains a larger 
measure of thermal energy per ton of coals than they have been 
doing during the period of extraction of benzol, &c., for the Ministrv 
of Munitions. 

There is, however, a further way in which gas engineers who have 
erected plant for the purpose could serve the nation in some of its 
present needs. The benzol they are producing could be devoted to 
another department of the nation’s services, if taken at a proper 
price by the Petroleum Executive, and used as motor fuel, for which 
much of it, as produced on gas-works, is of excellent quality. 

If these interpretations were put upon the suggestion made in Mr. 
Carpenter’s letter, it is quite evident to me that the suggestions con- 
tained in the letter would not be ‘‘ a blow against the industry,’’ but 
a considerable help to the industry in its relationship to the nation’s 
needs, and be another proof of its power to meet them at the pre- 
sent time. The needs are very pressing, and there ought to be no 
suspension of the process of recovery. The nation will need large 
supplies of this form of energy in the future, and the nation’s gas 
engineers can continue to perform the duty of providing much of it 
and not neglect the greater duty of supplying gas of a most excellent 
quality for all the peaceful and prosperous future our national indus- 
tries and homes are immediately to succeed to. 


St. Helens, Nov. 22, 1918. 





SAMUEL GLOVER. 


<i 
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Gas-Farnace Temperatures. 

Sir,—We think you will be interested in perusing an article which 
appeared on p. 1168 of the Nov. 13 issue of ‘* Electrical Industries.”’ 
On our owe behalf, and on behalf of gas-furnace builders generally, 
we have written taking exception to the statement there made as to the 
impossibility of acquiring high temperatures in gas-fired furnaces. The 
statement in question is as follows: 





Various types of gas-furnaces are in use for hardening stcel ; 
but among their disabilities is the fact that they rarely rise above 
12009 C. For the proper treatment of the highest speed tools, a 
temperature range up to 1300° C. is necessary. 

With our ‘f DHST ”’ 50 and 200 furnaces we are prepared to attain, 
and maintain, a temperature of 15009 C.; and we may add that these 
furnaces are extensively used throughout the country for heating large 
quantities of high-speed steel tools. 

A further perusal of the article in question would incline the reader 
to believe that the heat treatment of steel in molten salt is novel. 
This, however, is not the case, as we have been offering salt-bath 
furnaces for a number of years, and have these in operation in various 
parts of the country. 

It would be very interesting to make a comparison on the question 


of running costs of an electrical furnace versus a gas-fired furnace for- 





current consumption, however, are rather evasive, in that amperage 
only is mentioned but not voltage ; so that it is not possible to calculate 
the quantity of current used from the data given. 

A comparison of the general construction of (say) our “‘ DHST”’ 
200 furnace (which provides not only a final heating chamber, but also 
a preheater, which latter is essential for the really satisfactory heat 
treatment of high-speed steel) as compared with the electrical furnace 
in question is also rather illuminating. The illustration published by 
your contemporary clearly indicates the simplicity of the one and the 
complications of the other method of heating. 

A. J. SMITH. 
For the DAVIS FURNACE COMPANY. 

Luton, Nov. 22, 1918. ‘ 


= 
— 


Steaming Horizontal Retert Charges. 


S1R,—With reference to the recent correspondence which has been 
published from time to time in the ‘“‘ JOURNAL,” re steaming hori- 
zontal retorts, I feel it may interest other engineers to know that I 
have installed in my works a system for making blue water gas which 
is carried out in such a manner that the gas made does not undergo 
any deterioration whatever in illuminating power throughout the 
whole 24 hours. 

The equivalent of 21 through retorts are in operation, of which only 
four are being steamed. These settings are constructed on the old 
direct-fired principle; and (as stated above, without reducing candle 
power) an extra 3000 c.ft. per ton of coal carbonized is made. The 
candle power equals 16 with the No. 2 burner. 

I have thoroughly tested the practicability of this system, in con- 
nection with which a patent-has been applied for, and can recommend 
the perfected apparatus, which includes an ingenious arrangement 
whereby carburetted water gas can be made direct in the retort- 
settings. The settings in use were erected by Messrs. Gibbons Bros., 
Ltd.; and the experiments were carried out in conjunction with their 
Mr. J. R. Masters, the system having been in operation here for about 
two months. 

I am writing this letter in the hope that it may bring to the notice 
of other engineers what I am confident is an extremely progressive 
development. A. W. ELTon. 

Littlehampton Gas Company, Nov. 21, 1918. 
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Restrictions on the Sale of Tar. 


Sir,—tThe relief from benzol and toluol production will be thank- 
fully accepted, in these days of coal scarcity and diversion that is 
anything but a ‘diversion ”’ to those immediately concerned, by the 
numerous undertakings which have not found that tar and oil washing 
is such a mine of wealth as it has been proved to be in the United 
States. But there seems no reason why the restrictions on the sale of 
tar that have cost us all local retail sales to other than the distiller— 
one of the numerous heavy burdens that have been forced upon us, 
and for which we have received no thanks and scant sympathy—should 
not also immediately be removed, giving a chance of recovering the 
retail trade. 

Any doubt as to the importance of this subject will be dispelled by 
looking up the receipts for tar in the annual accounts of any small gas 
undertaking. N. H. Humpurys. 
No. 5, Wyndham Road, Salisbury, Nov. 23, 1918. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


. Qa: 
Container or Cylinder for Compressed Gas. 
No. 119,303, 
Woopb-MILNE, Ltp., Muir, J., and Porrer, H. B., of Preston. 
No. 14,846 ;.Oct. 13, 1917. 

This invention relates to containers or cylinders for gas under com- 
pression—primarily designed for carrying compressed coal gas for the 
engines of motor vehicles—formed of rubber reinforced with canvas or 
wire netting, and of approximately cylindrical shape with semi-spherical 
ends. 

The claims made for the apparatus are: (1) A portable container for 
gas, built up of layers of flexible material saturated with, or alter- 
nating with, rubber or other adhesive and having the layers forming 
the body cut transversely into strips at the edges to overlap the ends 
and the layers forming the ends cut to star or cross shape to overlap 
the edges of the layers forming the body. (2) A portable container 
constructed with a metal plate in the interior of one or both ends; a 
tube projecting therefrom ; and a metal plate on the exterior of the end 


secured by a nut on the tube or by bolts through from one plate to the 
other. 











Distillation of Carbonizable Materials.—No, 119,700. 
PEARSE, A. L., of Worcester House, Walbrook, E.C. 
No. 14,725; Oct. 11, 1917. 

This invention relates to the distillation of coal, lignite, oil shale, 
and the like ; and it comprises more particularly improved methods and 
apparatus for the fractional distillation of such materials in vertical 
retorts and the recovery of the maximum quantity and quality of bye- 
products. : ; 

The chief objects aimed at are (1) to create and maintain in the 
retort the conditions most favourable to the production and the ex- 
traction of the substances forming any one of the successive fractions 
evolved in the distillation of coal or other materials; (2) to cause the 
material being distilled to travel through a succession of substantially 
horizontal zones at different predetermined temperatures ; (3) to protect 





the treatment of high-speed steel. The figures quoted in regard to 


the gaseous products successively given off in the particular zones 
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against all influences tending to bring about their dissociation or de- 
gradation ; (4) to arrange the gas off-takes in overhanging portions of 
the end walls of the retort, so that the gases are drawn off vertically 
upwards from spaces formed directly under the overhanging portions 
and above the line or angle of slip of the material as it passes from 
one zone to the next; (5) to ensure an economic utilization of the heat 
applied to the retort walls; and (6) to obtain perfect regulation of the 
temperatures in the successive zones, whereby the nature of the pro- 
ducts of the distillation and the proportions of their constituents can be 
varied within a wide range, according to the requirements in each 
particular case. 

The illustrations show an embodiment of the invention as applied to 
a furnace of the vertical slot-type—a sectional elevation showing the 
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mined temperature suitable for developing the products it is desired to 
extract. For instance, with a retort of the type described, it is found 
that, in order to obtain a maximum yield in hydrocarbons of the 
aromatic series, and in particular benzene and toluene, the coal, which 
is heated up to about goo® Fahr. in the upper or low temperature zone, 
should be further treated to about 1350° Fahr. for a certain period of 
time in the intermediate or plastic zone, and finally to 1400° Fahr., 
and in certain cases to a higher temperature, in the lower or coking 
zone. The coal charge, which is slightly heated as it passes through 
the hopper, usually enters the top of the retort at about 100° Fahr. ; 
and by the time it has travelled down about 5 ft., the temperature has 
risen to from goo° to 10000 Fahr. The gases evolved in the low- 
temperature zone, which comprises mostly olefines and paraffines, are 
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Pearse’s Vertical Retort Chamber Distillation, 


carbonization chamber of a retort, a sectional elevation showing the 
inside of the retort wall, and a partial view of the furnace in longi- 
tudinal section. 

The furnace illustrated is composed of a series of parallel elongated 
retort chambers separated by walls made hollow to provide heating 
chambers. Each carbonization chamber has at the top an air-tight 
hopper and at the bottom an extractor A for the continuous removal of 
the carbonized material. At intermediate points between the top and 
the bottom of each retort are gas off-takes formed of substantially 
vertical flues B C, preferably arranged in pairs and opening into the 
carbonization chamber at both ends. In order to obviate the blocking 
of the openings by the material being distilled, the end walls of the 
retort are made up of a plurality of sections, each section being off-set 
with respect to that immediately above it. Thus the carbonization 
chamber comprises a series of superposed divisions increasing in length 
from the top to the bottom of the retort. ‘The upper section, which is 
subjected to temperatures not exceeding 900° Fahr., or at the most 
10009 Fahr., may be made of cast-iron plates forming vertical exten- 
sions of the end walls of the feed hopper ; while the vertical flues B C 
are connected to suitable headers D E, through which the gases are 
drawn and led away for further treatment or use. 

The heating chambers in the retort walls are divided up into a series 
of parallel channels or flues F by a number of horizontal partitions 
provided with narrow vertical passages, so as to interconnect. They 
are preferably arranged in staggered relation. Opening into the suc- 
cessive flues are a series of burners G, branched on a pipe or conduit 
connected with a header H, which is connected with gas and air supply 
pipes, preferably connected with recuperation chambers arranged be- 
neath the respective heating chambers and provided with openings for 
the admission of air thereto. At the bottom of each heating chamber 
is an outlet I for the waste gases, which are discharged through a flue 
or stack, either directly or after having passed through recuperators. 

In order to obtain a uniform distribution of hot gases throughout the 
horizontal flues F, the vertical passages are made of graduated cross- 
section—the larger passages being at the end remote from the 
burners G. Valves control the admission of the gaseous mixture to 
each individual burner, and thus regulate the temperature in the flues. 

To increase the range of temperature obtainable in these flues, con- 
duits J are arran to communicate with the atmosphere, and are 
controlled by valves whereby cool air may be admitted to the flues F 
when it is desired to lower the temperature in certain zones of the 
retort. 

_The conditions obtaining in such a retort when a charge of coal is 
distilled with a view to increasing more particularly the production of 
Compounds of the aromatic fraction, is briefly indicated. Assuming 
that there are two sets of gas off-takes (as shown), and that they are 
about 4 ft. 6 in. and 8 ft. 6 in. from the top of the retort—thus pro- 
viding three superposed chambers—the temperatures in the heating 
flues is regulated by means of the valves referred in such a manner that 
each chamber forms a zone in which the coal is heated to a predeter- 











drawn downwardly, as shown by the arrows K, and escape through 
the upper off-take flues B, in which a suitable vacuum is maintained. 
Between the two sets of off-takes B and C is comprised the plastic 
zone in which the temperature is raised to about 1350° Fahr. and main- 
tained at this point until the charge arrives in proximity to the lower 
off-takes. In this zone, compounds of the aromatic series—benzene, 
toluene, xylene, &c.—are evolved, the greater part of which travel 
upwardly, as indicated by the arrows L, and are withdrawn through 
the upper off-takes, together with the products of low-temperature 
distillation from the upper zone. 

Below the level of the lower off-takes the temperature is again raised, 
and the charge gives off the high-temperature gases—mainly hydrogen, 
carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, and ammonia; and if it is desired to 
increase the production of ammonia, steam may be introduced at the 
bottom of the retort. The carbonization of the coal is completed in 
the lower zone of the retort and, as the mass is more open and porous 
than in the intermediate zone, the gases evolved in the lower or coking 
zone pass freely through it, following the direction of the arrows M, 
and are easily exhausted through the lower off-takes. 

As the distillation is completed, the coke reaches the bottom part of 
the lower zone or chamber, which may be said to form a cooling zone 
in which the coke is cooled down to a temperature suitable for its 
extraction; the excess heat being utilized to preheat the air for the 
combustion of the heating gases, as already explained. 


Recovery of Ammonium Chloride from Ammoniacal 
Liquor with Extraction of Cyanides, &c. 
No. 119,971. 


BAKER, H., of Barrow-in-Furness. 
No. 1211; Jan. 22, 1918. 


This invention is a modification of the process described in patent 
No. 112,329, according to which, during the process of liberating the 
free ammonia from the ammoniacal liquor (or after the free ammonia 
has been liberated by any known means), the liquid is concentrated to 
any degree or evaporated to dryness—this being more convenient for 
carriage and more beneficial for working processes, owing to the 
material being in a smaller volume. 

If the liquid remaining after the free ammonia has been recovered is 
evaporated to dryness, the crude ammonium chloride thus produced 
(which is very rich in soluble cyanides) is simply treated with a quan- 
tity of water—preferably just sufficient to dissolve it—and is then 
treated for the extraction of the cyanides as described in the earlier 
patent. This treatment may be carried out when either in the hot or 
cold state. 

It is preferred to concentrate the liquid remaining after the free 
ammonia has been recovered to any convenient degree—say, to about 
half its volume—and then carry out the cyanide extraction. This may 
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be done in the same apparatus or plant or separately, according to 
convenience. 

The remaining process is exactly the same as described. That is, 
the clear liquid remaining after the cyanides have been extracted is 
treated with sulphuretted hydrogen, or unpurified coal gas, or unpuri- 
fied water gas, or its equivalent, to precipitate any remaining metallic 
salt or salts used in the extraction of the cyanides—only in this im- 
proved process the sulphuretted hydrogen is utilized which is evolved 
with the free ammonia in the first place. 

This is effected in the following manner: The ammonia contained in 
the mixed gases evolved in the process of liberating the free ammonia 
from the ammoniacal liquor is first recovered by being absorbed by an 
acid to form ammonia salts, or the ammonia may be recovered in any 
other known way—the rest of the sulphuretted hydrogen being passed 
through the liquid remaining after the cyanide extraction in a suitable 
washer or other plant, and thence to the usual recovery plant for 
sulphuretted hydrogen; or the sulphuretted hydrogen may be stored 
and used for the purpose. Likewise the sulphuretted hydrogen ob- 
tained from any other ammonia recovery plant may be used for the 
purpose. 

The clear liquid obtained from this treatment is then concentrated to 
crystallization, or evaporated to dryness, and the resulting ammonium 
chloride further purified by sublimation or other means—such as 
roasting and lixiviating with water. 


Gas and Like Fires.—No. 120,073. 
MacLusky, W. B., of Halifax. 
No. 15,062; Oct. 17, 1917. 
_ This invention has for its object to produce a gas-fire that can be 
fitted to an existing coal-burning grate so as to prevent any restriction 
or interference with the width of the fire opening, and be readily applied 
with the least disturbance thereto. 
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MacLusky’s Gas-Fire. 


There are given a central transverse section of the grate, a horizontal 
section, and a view of the fire-brick backing and its support as seen 
from the rear. 

A pair of metal clips A are arranged to overlap at B, and curved at 
their outer edges at C. The edges of the fire-brick D are formed with 
shoulders E, upon which the curved parts of the clips are adapted to 
fit. To provide for adjustment in the width of the fire-bricks, the 
overlapping portions of the clips are slotted at F; and the fastening 
members G pass through the slots. 

The fire-brick is carried upon a sole plate H, the front and rear 
edges of which are adapted ‘o be supported at M and N, and openings O 
are provided in the sole plate, through which gas-nozzles pass, while 
the sole plate extends forward towards the front of the grate so as to 
screen the burner beneath it. 

In this way, an ordinary coal-burning grate may be readily adapted 
to one in which gas, oil, or electricity may be used. 


Distillation or Carbonization of Coal and Cannel. 
No. 120,139. 
Key, J. T., of Ashbourne. 
No. 18,578; Dec. 14, 1917. 

‘The object of this invention is to remove as much as possible of the 
tar, ammonia, sulphur compounds, and carbonic acid gas, ‘* without 
injury to the illuminating power of the gas,”’ by an arrangement of 
plant where steam-pipes are employed running longitudinally with the 
retorts and provided with jets communicating therewith, and in pro- 
viding mixing-tubes with grids having the openings in alternate grids 
at right angles to one another. 

A part transverse sectional clevation of the plant is given; also a 
part longitudinal sectional elevation of a portion of it (drawn to a 
reduced scale). 

A number of horizontal retorts are placed one above another—say, 
four in height to constitute a set. Between the sets are arranged up- 
right mixing-tubes A connected at B with the retorts, which are (say) 
24 ft. long, so as to admit of their being cleared and re-charged from 
each end. Each tube is provided with sets of grids C between the 
connections from the retorts; the openings in alternate grids running 
at right angles to those in the adjoining grids so as to ensure a thorough 
mixing of the steam and other products. Running longitudinally of 





the retorts are steam-pipes D communicating with jets, through which 
steam is blown under the incandescent coke in the retort. Each retort 
has its own valves, dampers, and other controlling devices between it 
and the mixing-tubes and superheated steam supply, so that it can be 
cleared and recharged independently of the others. Thus a continuous 
cycle of operations can always be going on. The sets of retorts are 
contained in vertical longitudinal arched chambers, each complete sec- 
tion being (say) 2 ft. wide, and the first section at cach end being 
protected by a flange from the mouthpiece, ‘‘ so that the whole retort 
from one end to the other is absolutely gastight.”’ 
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Key’s Coal Carbonization Process. 


The retort-beds are held together by steel stancheons E connected by 
girders on which arz placed the cradles F carrying the dip pipes in the 
hydraulic to which are connected the mixing-tubes A. 

The process of carbonization is said to be as follows: ‘* When a 
retort is in an incandescent state after the coal gas and other volatile 
products have been distilled off, steam is passed through for the pur- 
pose of superheating it, and then immediately conducted to the mixing- 
tube. There the steam rises, and comes into contact with the coal gas 
and other volatile products which are being conveyed from contiguous 
retorts. The consequence is that the coal gas and other volatile pro- 
ducts are separated from the heavier matter, which gradually falls to 
the bottom of the mixing-tube, and thence is conveyed to waste tanks. 
The mixture of steam and volatile products eliminated from the car- 
bonaceous matter are driven by the steam pressure to the top of the 
mixing-tube whence they pass out to undergo further purification 
according to the ordinary process of coal-gas manufacture.” 





APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal ’’ for Nov. 20.] 
Nos. 18,3a9-—18,845. 

BARNES, J. H.—‘ Mantle box.”’ No. 18,672. 

Cuter, $.—‘ Dust interceptors for water-gas plants.’? No. 18,662. 

Davis, H. N.—‘ Crucible furnaces.”" No. 18,021. 

Dosson, D. R.—* Gas-producers.’’ No. 18,430. 

DRAKE, W. A., AND Drakes, Lrp.—‘t Regenerative furnaces.” 
No. 18,405. 

ESPENHAHN, E. V.—‘‘ Treatment of gases containing sulphur di- 
oxide.’’ No. 18,772. 

Fox, T.—‘‘ Prepayment mechanisms for meters.”? No. 18,805. 

Fox, T.—‘‘ Bunsen incandescent burners, &c.”’ No. 18,806. 

KirKE, P. St. G.—‘‘ Gas-fired furnaces.”? No. 18,718. 

Lewis, G. M.—‘‘ .Gas-stoves, fires, &c.”’ No. 18,483. 

Lirrie, J. R.—* Spigot-and-faucet pipe joint.’’ No. 18,422. 

Lirr.e, J. R.—* Flange for jointing wrought iron, steel, &c., ictal 
pipes, and method of forming same.’’ No. 18,423. 

LYNN, J.—Sce Little. Nos. 18,422, 18,423. 

ManrsH, R. G.—See Lewis. No. 18,483. 

Masters. j. R.—‘* Manufacture of blue and carburetted water 
gas.’’ No. 18,593. 

Naytor, A. E.—‘‘ Burner nozzle and atomizer.’ 

PIcKARD, W.—Sce Dobson. No. 18,430. 

Rosinson, S.—See Fox. Nos. 18,805, 18,806. 

Roacers, R. J.—See Lewis. No. 18,483. g 

Tamprer, R. J. C.—‘ Multiple way-cock with distance control. 
No. 18,688. 

TURNER, F.—‘‘ Incandescent gas-burners.’’ No. 18,649. 

Twice, W. R.—See Davis. No. 18,621. 
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No. 18,011. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


NOTICES GIVEN FOR BILLS(SES SION 1919) RELATING 
TO GAS SUPPLY. 





Up to last Friday, the notices published of intention to promote, in 
the next session of Parliament, Bills in connection with gas under- 
takings numbered less than a dozen. 


Birmingham Corporation.—One of the objects of a General Bill to be 
promoted by the Birmingham Corporation is to increase the amount 
of the reserve fund for the purposes of the Corporation’s gas under- 
taking, and make such fund applicable for use in the business of the 
undertaking. 

Bournemouth Gas and Water Company.—Application is intended to be 
made to Parliament by the Bournemouth Gas and Water Company 
lor power to equip, work, and maintain in Poole (commencing at a 
point on the western side of South Road, and terminating at the 
western boundary of the portion of the Mudlands belonging to the 
Company) a cable-way conveyor; to lay gas-mains within the 
boundary of the railway of the London and South-Western Railway 
Company; to purchase additional lands and easements; to buy, 
lease, or erect houses or cottages for their employees, and offices, 
show-rooms, &c., and, either alone or jointly with others, to promote 
or carry into effect, or to contribute towards the cost of, schemes of 
town-planning; to dispose of lands or property; to extend their 
works ; to convert part of the capital ; to raise additional capital ; to 
vary the provisions relating to dividends and charges for gas; to 
provide for annual instead of half-yearly meetings; to increase the 
maximum rate of interest on mortgages or debentures; to put in 
force a profit-sharing scheme ; to define the obligations in regard to 
the supply of gas for purposes other than lighting or domestic use ; 
to make provisions as to the pipes to be laid by consumers; and to 
enlarge the Company’s powers of cutting-off supplies of gas. _Pro- 
visions relating to the supply of gas will be included. 

Huddersfield Corporation.—Notice is given by the Huddersfield Cor- 
poration of a Bill to acquire the undertakings of the Longwood and 
Slaithwaite Gas Company and the Kirkheaton, Dalton, and Lepton 
Gas Company; to extend the limits for the supply of gas; to sub- 
stitute a standard of calorific power for the prescribed illuminating 
power standard ; to vary the price of gas in the several parts of the 
area and according to the purposes for which it is used; to exempt 
the Corporation from the obligation to supply gas except as men- 
tioned in the Bill, when the capacity of the mains is insufficient ; to 
make special provisions as to the terms for the supply of gas to con- 
sumers having a separate supply of either gas or electricity ; to supply 
gas in bulk or otherwise outside their limits; to make, produce, or 
buy gas of any description, and to exclude from application to any 
such gas the provisions contained in the Gas-Works Clauses Acts 
and the Corporation’s Acts relating to illuminating or calorific power, 
pressure, price, and obligation to supply, but to extend to the mains, 
pipes, and apparatus connected with such gas the provisions relating 
to the breaking-up of streets; to borrow money for the purchase of 
the Companies’ undertakings referred to; and to amend the sinking 
fund provisions. 

Leeds Corporation.—The Corporation of Leeds will promote a Bill for 
the purchase of lands in Leeds and in the township of Middleton, for 
the purpose of the Housing Acts, &c. They desire to extend the 
Corporation’s several undertakings so as to include the added area 
within the limits for the supply of gas, electricity, and water, and to 
exclude the added area from the limits of supply of the Yorkshire 
Electric Power Company, and of any other company, body, or per- 
son for the supply of gas, electricity, or water. 

Newark Gas Company.—Authority will be sought by the Newark Gas 
Company to erect and maintain gas and other works upon certain 
lands belonging to the Company, notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in section 29 of the Newark Gas Order, 1895; to acquire 
additional lands; to provide and fit-up houses for persons in their 
employ, and offices, show-rooms, and other buildings; to extend the 
limits of supply so as to include the parishes or townships of Aver- 
ham, Coddington, North Collingham, South Collingham, North 
Muskham, South Muskham, Holme Langford, Thorpe, Rolleston, 
Upton, and Staythorpe; to acquire any gas-mains and apparatus 
within such extended limits ; to supply power gas or non-illuminating 
gas, and make special charges therefor ; to exempt the Company in 

—— of gas so supplied by them from the provisions of the Newark 
Gas Act, 1866, the Order of 1895, and the Gas-Works Clauses Acts ; 
to provide that any such gas may be used for illuminating purposes 
by means of incandescent burners; to provide that any price charged 
for such gas shall not be taken into account for the purposes of the 
sliding-scale ; to substitute a calorific standard for the existing illu- 
minating power standard. The Company will also ask for power 
to apply for Provisional or other Orders under the Electric Lighting 
Acts; to make provision for the keeping of separate capital and 
revenue accounts of the gas and electricity undertakings; to raise 
additional capital ; to increase rates of interest on money borrowed ; 
to provide for the formation of a special purposes fund; to make 
differential charges for gas; and to enter into an agreement with the 
Great Northern Railway Company for the construction of a siding 
by the promoters from the railway sidings to the existing works of 
the Company, and, with the consent of the Corporation of Newark, 
to lay a single line of rails across Barnby Gate into the works. 
There will- be various provisions regulating the supply of gas and 
fittings. 

Northampton Gas Company.—Notice is given by the Northampton Gas 

Light Company of an application to Parliament for a Bill to extend 

the limits for the supply of gas by the addition of the following 

Parishes, or as much of them as is not within the Company’s present 

arca of supply: Kingsthorpe, Boughton, Pitsford, Brixworth, 

Spratton, Dallington, Church Brampton, Chapel Brampton, Duston, 
















Harlestone, Althorp, Brington, Upton, Harpole, Kislingbury, 

Rothersthorpe, Blisworth, Milton, Collingtree, Courteenhall, Roade, 

Hardingstone, Great Houghton, Little Houghton, Abington, Weston 

Favell, Little Billing, Great Billing, Ecton, Moulton Park, Moulton, 

and Overstone ; and, if thought fit, to provide for different charges 

for gas in the added area. The measure will include powers to 
acquire further lands, and to erect thereon gas and other works; to 
raise additional capital, and borrow money by the issue of redeem- 

able preference shares or stock or debentures; and to establish a 
pension or superannuation scheme. There will be a stand-by clause, 
and provisions relating to fittings and apparatus let on hire. 

Pembroke Gas Company.—-The Pembroke Docks and Town Gas Com- 
pany, Ltd., will seek dissolution and incorporation, with the cus- 
tomary powers. Among other things, authority is desired to raise 
further capital, to establish a pension fund, to acquire certain land, 
to acquire and use patent rights and licences, and to purchase and 
supply gas in bulk. 

Stocksbridge Gas Company.—Application is to be made for a Bill to 
incorporate (with the usual powers) the Stocksbridge Gas Company, 
in the West Riding of York. The Company will ask for power to 
acquire land for the purposes of their gas undertaking ; to purchase 
mains, works, and apparatus laid down within the limits of supply 
by Messrs. Samuel Fox & Co., Ltd., as well as (from them or other 
parties) gas or coke-oven gas in bulk ; to provide a calorific standard ; 
to supply gas in bulk, and make differential charges; to acquire and 
exercise patent rights; to grant pensions; and to put in force a 
scheme of profit-sharing. One of the provisions of the Bill will be 
to repeal or annul all powers and obligations of the Sheffield Gas 
Company with respect to the supply of gas within the area set forth; 
and, so far as may be necessary for these purposes, to repeal, alter, 
or amend the Sheffield Gas Act, 1855, and other Acts relating to that 
Company. 

Stourport Gas Company.—The Stourport Gas, Coal, and Coke Com- 
pany, Ltd., will ask to be dissolved and incorporated, with all the 
necessary powers for the supply of gas within the urban district of 
Stourport, the parishes of Hartlebury and Ombersley, in the rural 
district of Droitwich, and the parishes of Astley and Areley King’s, 
in the rural district of Martley, all in the county of Worcester. 
Power will be sought to raise further capital; to issue shares or 
stock in respect of capital expenditure taken from revenue; to ac- 
quire land, houses, &c., and erect cottages, show-rooms, offices, and 
other buildings ; to acquire or use patent rights or licences ; to supply 
gas in bulk within or beyond the limits of supply; and to make 
superannuation and other allowances. 

Sunderland Gas Company.—lIt is the intention of the Sunderland Gas 
Company to promote a Bill to confirm the purchase by them of lands 
specified, and the construction of gas-works and plant and apparatus 
thereon. Some of the land in question is in connection with the 
Compny’s Hendon gas-works, while other portions relate to the 
Ayres Quay works. Other lands, again, are in the parish of Whit- 
burn, and in the parish of Ford. These Whitburn and Ford lands 
are in possession respectively of the Whitburn Gas Company, Ltd., 
and the South Hylton Gas Light and Coke Company, Ltd., whose 
undertakings the Sunderland Gas Company will ask authority to 
acquire by compulsion or agreement. The promoters desire to ex- 
tend their limits of supply, so as to include any part of the parish 
and county borough of Sunderland which is not within their existing 
area (and in particular in the part of the county borough which was 
formerly known as Ryhope Within), and the fo'lowing parishes and 
parts of parishes: Fulwell, Hylton, Ford, Ryhope, and Tunstall, in 
the rural district of Sunderland, Barnston and Washington, in the 
rural district of Chester-le-Street, Offerton, Silksworth, and Warden 
Law, in the rural district of Houghton-le-Spring, Burdon, in the 
rural district of Easington, and part of Whitburn, in the rural dis- 
trict of South Shields; to consolidate or convert the existing capital, 
and to raise further money; to purchase gas of any description from 
within their area or from districts near their limits of supply; to 
supply power and other gas at special prices; to provide that such 
gas may be used for illuminating and any other purposes, and that 
the Bill and existing Acts shall not apply to power gas; and to grant 
pensions or superannuation allowances. There will also be clauses 
regulating the supply of gas and fittings. 


— 


SCOTTISH PROVISIONAL ORDER. 





Edinburgh and Leith Corporations.—Under the Private Legislation 
Procedure (Scotland) Act, 1899, the Edinburgh and Leith Corpora- 
tions’ Gas Commissioners give notice of their intention to apply to the 
Secretary for Scotland for a Provisional Order to extend the time 
limited by their Act of 1898 and Order of 1908, for the completion of 
certain works; to vary or extinguish all rights and privileges in- 
consistent with the purposes of the Order; and to amend or repeal, 
as may be necessary or expedient, provisions of various Acts. 


— 
— 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 








BRENTFORD AND SOUTH SHIELDS BILLS SUSPENDED. 


In connection with the Brentford Gas Bill and the South Shields 
Gas Bill, it was moved by the Chairman of Committees, and agreed, 
in the House of Lords on Monday of last week ‘* That the promoters 
of the Bills have leave to suspend any order to proceed with the Bills, 
if they shall think fit, in the next session of Parliament, provided that 
notice of their intention to do so be lodged in the Private Bill Office 
not later than 3 o’clock on the day prior to the close of the present 
session, and that all fees due thereon up to that period be paid; that 
such Bills shall be deposited in the Private Bill Office not later than 
3 o’clock on or before the third day on which the “House shall sit after 
the next meeting of Parliament, with a declaration annexed thereto, 
signed by the Agent, stating that the Bill is the same in every respect 
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as the Bill at the last stage of the proceedings thereon in this House 
in the present’ session; that the proceedings on such Bills shall be 
pro formé only in regard to every stage through which the same shall 
have passed in the present session, and that no new fees be charged 
in regard to such stages; and that the Standing Orders by which the 
proceedings on Bills are regulated shall not apply to such Bills in re- 
gard to any of the stages thraugh which the same. shall have passed 
during the present session.”’ 

Both Bills had been passed by the .House of Commons. The 
Brentford Gas Bill was waiting for second reading in the House of 
Lords; and the South Shields Gas Bill had been referred to the 
Examiners. 

On the following day, a motion to the same effect [but substituting 
= o'clock”? for ‘3 o’clock’’] was agreed to by the House of 
Commons. 

Notice has been given in the Private Bill Office of the intention to 
proceed with the Bills in the next session. 

Petitions against the Brentford Gas Bill have been deposited by the 
Southall Norwood Urban District Council, Mr. A. L. Houlder and 
others. and the Great Western Railway Company. 


Bills Royal Assented. 


Last Thursday, the following Gas Bills received the Royal Assent : 
Burghs Gas Supply (Scotiand) Amendment Bill; Commercial Gas 
Bill; Gas and Water Provisional Orders Bill; Gas Light and Coke 
Company’s Bill; Gas Provisional Orders Bill; Portsea Island Gas 
Bill; South Metropolitan Gas Bill; South Suburban Gas Bill. 


Private Bills Concession. 

The Chairman of Committees in the House of Lords intimates that 
he will give favourable consideration to the introduction during next 
session of late Private Bills—z.e., Bills not deposited in December in 
accordance with Standing Orders—for which urgency can. be claimed 
owing to the armistice and the prospect of peace. The Bills referred 
to are Bills which have been held-up owing to the war and Bills deal- 
ing with new projects caloulated to promote the work of reconstruc- 
tion. Application for leave to introduce any such late Bills should be 
made early in the session. Before making this intimation, the Lord 
Chairman has been in consultation with the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, who anticipates that a similar relaxation of Standing Orders 
will be allowed in the House of Commons. 


_ 
ti 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





The Gas-Mantle Industry. 


Colonel Sir J. NORTON-GRIFFITHS asked the Secretary of State for 
India if, in view of the importance of monazite to the gas-mantle 
industry of this country, he would take the necessary steps to ascer- 
tain from the Indian Government their views as to the conservation to 
the British Empire of the monazite supplies of India. 

Mr. MONTAGU replied that these supplies were now in British 
hands; and the Government of India were fully alive to the import- 
ance of preventing the Travancore deposits from falling again under 
foreign control. 

Sir JoHN NORTON-GRIFFITHS also asked: (1) The President of 
the Board of Trade if it was intended to introduce legislation to pro- 
tect the incandescent mantle industry and its raw materials. (2) The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if it was intended to. include in the pro- 
fection of key industries the recently-developed monazite and thorium 
industries in India and this country. 

Mr. PRATT (Lord of the Treasury) replied that the position of the 
gas industry, and of the industries upon which it was dependent, 
especially the manufacture of thorium nitrate from monazite sand, 
was under consideration; but he was not at present in a position to 
state the action the Government would take in the matter. 

Sir J. NoRTON-GRIFFITHS: Is my hon. friend aware that, unless it 
is taken in some form or another, these industries will have to shut- 
down when it comes to open competition with foreign markets ? 

Mr. PRATT: I will bring that before my right hon. friend. 








Gas-Meter Testing in Edinburgh. 


In his thirteenth annual report, for the year ended May 15 last, Mr. 
W. Gordon, the Official Inspector of Gas-Meters for the City of Edin- 
burgh, says the number of meters tested and examined during the 
twelve months was 49,059—2038 wet and 37,121 dry. The fees col- 
lected amounted to £1192. A large number of meters to be used in 
munition factories throughout the country were examined and 
stamped; and in every instance a certificate verifying their correct- 
ness was issued to the purchasers. Notwithstanding the difficulties 
of manufacture, a considerable number of large-sized meters were 
submitted for verification. These meters were constructed for the 
purpose of recording the amount of gas to be used as a fuel for in- 
ternal-combustion engines. The application of coal gas—either in 
bulk or under compression—for motor traction is now established on 
a commercial basis; and it is expected that, providing priority per- 
mits for necessary materials can be obtained, a greater proportion of 
large meters will in future be presented for examination. The total 
number of meters tested by the department since its institution in 
1861 up to May 15 last was 3,018,681; the fees received being £87,920. 
Of the 40,059 meters tested in the year under review, 400 were in- 
correct—1°04 p.ct. of the dry meters tested, and 0°55 p.ct. of the wet. 
Phe average fee drawn per meter tested was 7*14d. 
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Alteration in Steel Prices.—Notice is given by the Minister of 
Munitions of modifications in the prices and provisions relating to 
(2) steel slabs, plates, strips, and pieces cut from plates suitable for 
re-rolling, and (4) steel plates, sheets, and black plate, all open 
annealed, produced in sheet mills. 












MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


ORIENTAL GAS COMPANY, LTD. 





The Ordinary General Meeting of the Company was held last Wed- 
nesday, at the London Offices, Finsbury House, Blomfield Sircet, B.C. 
—Mr. H. D. ELLIs presided. 

The SECRETARY (Mr. S. Rainer) read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the Directors’ report and the accounts were taken as 
read, 

DIFFICULTIES OF WAR TIME. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said the proprietors were there that day, in general meeting assembled, 
for the fifth year in succession under the gloom and burden of war. 
Since last they met, death and destruction had raged over the face of 
the stricken earth on a larger scale, and the struggle had acquired a 
greater intensity of fierceness, than ever. ‘The fury of battle had only 
been stayed by the exhaustion of one group of combatants; and now 
an armistice had at last brought about a cessation of slaughter. They 
all ardently trusted that this might lead to a lasting peace; but they 
must remember that peace is not yet a fait accompli. The situation 
was only a suspension of hostilities which might, but conceivably 
might not, ultimately secure absolute pacification. In the report the 
Directors briefly indicated some of the troubles resulting from the 
war under which they had laboured in conducting the Company’s 
business; and foremost they had placed the order of the Government 
reducing their authorized supply of coal by 25 p.ct. This naturally 
caused extreme anxiety, as it was impossible for them to foresee to 
what extent they might be impeded in meeting the requirements of 
their old-established consumers, who were dependent upon the Com- 
pany not only for domestic lighting and cooking, but for the means 
of carrying on their various trades and industries. However, the 
Company had succeeded in arriving at a greater measure of success 
than they could have hoped for; the reduction in the number of public 
lamps also aiding in enabling them to accommodate the private con- 
sumers with a full supply to cover all their necessities. He took this 
opportunity to say that, in the discharge of the duties and powers 
committed to him, the Coal Controller appeared to have been actuated 
by a desire that the Company and their consumers should suffer as 
little detriment and inconvenience as possible. From latest advices, 
it would seem that the coal situation was not yet clear; but he thought 
they might look forward to the restrictions being relaxed as soon as 
the dictates of prudence would permit. Another obstacle they had had 
to contend with was the losses and delays in ocean transit of both 
mails and materials. At previous meetings, he had had to touch 
upon this subject; but during the past year the trouble had been 
worse than before, mainly owing, he believed, to the activities of the 
U boats which had infested the Mediterranean. Their mails, which 
before the war could pass between London and Calcutta in sixteen 
days, had been so delayed as frequently to take two months, and 
sometimes even longer, in transit. The inconvenience attending corre- 
spondence with their General Manager was obvious. 


A FORMER DIRECTOR AND A NEW ONE. 

It was seventeen years since the Board lost one of their members 
by death; and now they had to deplore the loss of Mr. William 
Williams. In their, report, the Directors bore testimony to his value 
as a gas manager. But he was something more. He was a charm- 
ing colleague, whose courtesy and genial bearing won their personal 
regard. The Directors passed a formal resolution expressing their 
sorrow, and conveying to his family the assurance of sympathy in 
their bereavement. He was sure the proprietors would desire to unite 
with the. Board in these sentiments. To supply the vacancy, the 
Board had appointed Mr. B. W. Ellis, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., as a Direc- 
tor. For the information of those present, if any there were, to whom 
Mr. Bertram Ellis was unknown, he (the Chairman) might say that 
he was a gas engineer; and his first professional training was ac- 
quired in the works of the South Metropolitan Gas Company as an 
articled pupil of the late Sir George Livesey. Upon the termination 
of his articles, he entered the service of that Company. Later, he ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Buenos Aires Gas Company to: proceed 
to Argentina in their service. Upon his return to England, he was 
appointed Assistant Engineer and Manager to this Company in Cal- 
cutta, which appointment he held for five years. Thus, in addition to 
general engineering qualifications and varied experience, he possessed 
a thorough local knowledge of the Company’s works and _ business 
which would be very helpful to the Board. 


A NEW CONTRACT. 

The contract with the Municipality of Maniktala was a pleasing addi- 
tion to the Company’s business. He might add that the Government 
had initiated important extensions to their factory at Cossipore, which 
the Company supplied with gas. As these extensions might involve 
such an increase of gas supplied that a special main was being laid 
down to convey it, the proprietors would readily recognize that this 
might prove a welcome accession to the business. The same in lesser 
degree might be said of the desire of a large firm of contractors, who 
were engaged in operations for the Government, to increase the scope 
of their works by the installation of gas-engines of high nower. 


THE ACCOUNTS REVIEWED. 
He would now turn to the accounts, and offer a few brief remarks. 
First of all, he must say that they reflected the highest credit on the 
General Manager. Mr. Snelgrove had carried on courageously and 
energetically through a very trying year, undaunted by the troubles 
and obstacles arising from the state of war, and in spite of an ex- 
ceptionally sickly season, in the course of which the thermometer at- 
tained a heat maximum unequalled for fifty years. The Company 
were indebted to him for his staunch devotion to duty, and for his 
success in enabling the Directors to present the gratifying statement 
of accounts which was now before the proprietors. They would later 
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on have an opportunity of expressing in a resolution their grateful 

appreciation in suitable terms. Turning to the revenue account, on 

the credit side it would be seen that the gas-rental and fittings yielded 

462,355. Of course, the gas-rental was lower than it was in the 

previous year; but the fittings had yielded more. As the figure stood 

(462,355), it showed a reduction of £522 below the figures of the 

preceding year. But the residual products—pre-eminent among them 

being coke—had come to the rescue with £27,934, and had converted 

a minus into a plus quantity of £1161. The total receipts amounted 

to £90,298. On the debit side, the expenditure on coal, purification, 

and wages (£26,948) was lower than it was the previous year, seeing 
that they had not carbonized so much coal. Salaries in India and 

London were about £360 higher. Not only in India, but in England 

and everywhere else, salaries and wages had increased; and in many 

cases justly increased. Their own was one case. They had a very 
good staff in Calcutta; and he might also say the same of London. 

The salaries were not inadequate to the services rendered. Indian 

income-tax was slightly higher. Mains, meters, and services were 
#4000 lower than last year. This arose from (as he had said before) 
the impossibility of getting the materials they wanted. In wear and 
tear on works, they had expended more. They were fortunate in 
having a supply of retort-house goods; and this had enabled them to 
expend the sum of £14,929. It was false economy on the part of a 
company to be niggardly in the matter of wear and tear. It was wise 
economy to keep the works up to a high standard of efficiency, and not 
let them go down. The Board had always acted on this principle ; and 
they would always do so. The renewals suspense account also hinged 
upon the impossibility of getting materials. To this account, the 
Board carried £5000 last year; and this year the same sum. This 
410,000, if they could have had their own way, would have been 
already spent upon the works. But they could not do it; they could 
not get the material. Now, however, they had the money in hand; 
and, as soon as peace conditions were sufficiently restored to enable 
the Company to get what was wanted, the money would be spent where 
it was due. General expenses had slightly increased. This arose 
from a special -cause—the law charges connected with the successful 
arbitration they had a year ago with the Corporation of Calcutta. 
The decision of the Arbitrators was in favour of the Company; and 
the Corporation had to pay the bulk of the costs. But as between 
solicitor ‘and client, there was always something extra; and these 
extra, ewre contained in this item. The balance of revenue was 
£26,415, which was carried down to the credit of profit and loss. This 
426,415 was supplemented by the balance brought forward (after 
paying the last dividend and interest), together with an item of £798 
for dividends and interest. This was an interesting item, because it 
contained £260 of interest on the sum on deposit at the bankers. A 
year ago the Company were paying interest to the bank on a loan. 
Now they had no loan; they had a deposit, and were making interest 
out of it. On the profit and loss account, they had a balance of 
418,760, which was carried to the balance-sheet. Turning to the 





balance-sheet, it would be seen that the expenditure on capital account 
remained the same. The Directors never debited anything to capital 
account, if it could be avoided; they debited it to revenue, and spared 
the capital account as much as possible. It was their axiom to do so 
as much as possible, and pay out of revenue as long as they could do 
so. The amount due to the Company was less by £2700 than the 
amount last year. This was an item the proprietors would view with 
satisfaction, because the less they had owing to them, the less likely 
were they to have bad debts. Coal, products, and sundry stores 
amounted to £22,566, or £4000 more than last year. This seemed 
a large item. It was. But it was one the Directors had looked into 
very carefully indeed, and had cut down to the lowest. Everything— 
fittings, meters, and stores generally—had been severely and drasti- 
cally treated, and put down to the lowest figure. They had a good 
deal in stock ; but it would have been very bad policy to run any risk 
of getting out of stock in these times when they had the greatest 
difficulty in procuring any additions. The cash in Calcutta and Lon- 
don and remittances in transit were together £10,580, which was 
46680 more than they had last year. This was a gratifying item. 
On the other side, the capital, the reserve fund, and the deprecia- 
tion account were all the same as last year. The renewals sus- 
pense account now became £10,000. The exchange equalization ac- 
count showed a considerable addition owing to the high rates at which 
money stood. As to the amount due by the Company, they had re- 
duced the figure as compared with last year by £2896; and the balance 
of profit and loss—£ 18,760—was higher than the corresponding balance 
last year by £2724. That was the statement of accounts; and if it 
gave the proprietors as much pleasure to read as it gave him (the 
Chairman) to recount the figures, then they were all enjoying them- 
selves. [Laughter.] 
THE WORKS AND THE WORKING. 


He had only to add that all the Company’s works had been maintained 
in the best possible condition, having regard to the disabilities im- 
posed by the war. The renewals suspense account pointed to the fact 
that they had not been able to do everything they could have desired. 
The quality of the gas sent out was excellent. Even the good figures 
attained in the previous year were surpassed. The illuminating power 
and the calorific value of the gas were increased; and, on the other 
hand, the specific gravity and the ammonia percentage were reduced. 
In regard to pressure, which was tested daily by the Municipality, not 
a single instance of deficiency occurred, though they were then under 
contract to supply at a higher pressure than theretofore. 
THE FUTURE. 

With regard to the future, they might, he hoped, look forward to a 
time of less stress and anxiety in the carrying on of the business now 
that peace was almost in sight, and that, with the passing of the sub- 
marine depredations, the delays and difficulties hitherto encountered 
in getting material to Calcutta would cease. But beyond this, much 
progress since the proprietors met last had been made in the develop- 
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ment of the products and industries of India, to which he had some- 
times referred at past meetings. In the production of many com- 
modities essential to a gas undertaking—especially iron and steel 
goods—great strides had been accomplished; and the time might be 
not far distant when they would obtain locally those necessaries which 
they had hitherto had to import, and thus save the cost of freight and 
insurance and all the dangers and delays of sea transport. But even 
now, the natural wealth and resources of India had been little de- 
veloped, comparatively speaking, when contrasted with their possibili- 
ties; and doubtless a great future of world-activity laid before her. 
To realize these potentialities, wise Government was above all things 
necessary. A measure for enlarging the share of the Indian peoples 
in self-government in accord with the democratic tendencies of the 
present times had been passed by the British Parliament. He was 
not going to discuss this measure here. He would only remark that 
Liberty was a plant which best throve when it was of slow growth, 
and advanced cautiously step by step. A sudden and excessive surfeit 
of Freedom bestowed upon an untrained people inexperienced in the 
exercise of authority was calculated to induce political indigestion, to 
the derangement of the body politic. Let them hope that India might 
be spared this, and that, under beneficent and wise government, she 
might be, and remain, happy and prosperous. 


Mr. ROBERT MILLER seconded the motion. 

Mr. J. H. Mackay said he noticed that about three-tenths of the 
income was derived from residual products. He thought this propor- 
tion was rather larger than it used to be. To judge by what was 
taking place in this country, it seemed to him the directors of gas 
companies were considering the advantages of extracting as much 
profit out of their residuals as they could, to the detriment of the gas. 
In this country not only in London but in the provinces, the quality 
of the gas was bad, and the illuminating power was considerably 
diminished. It seemed that this was accounted for by the undue ex- 
traction of certain chemical constituents from the gas; and he was 
wondering whether it was good policy on the part of gas companies to 
increase the production of residuals at the expense of the quality of 
the gas. 

The CHAIRMAN said he thought he could explain the point entirely 
to the satisfaction of Mr. Mackay. The Directors of the Company 
did not cultivate residuals to the detriment of the gas. They did not 
cultivate residuals at all. The residuals came in the operation of 
making gas, and what they might yield was entirely a market ques- 
tion, over which the Directors had no control. When there was an 
extraordinary demand for coke, tar, and other residuals, the Com- 
pany made large profits in spite of themselves; and when the price 
came down they had no power to control it. With regard to the 
quality of the gas; it was not a fact that the Directors sacrificed the 
quality of the gas to the residuals. Nothing of the sort occurred in 
enn Company. In this country, and, more especially in London, the 

gas had been below its usual quality. But this was in consequence 
of the requisition enforced, by the Government, upon the gas com- 
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panies to extract from the gas the requisites for the production of 
high explosives for the war. That was the explanation in a nutshell. 
The motion was unanimously carried. 


DIVIDEND AND RE-ELECTIONS. 


Moved by the CHAIRMAN, and seconded by Mr. A. T. EASTMAN, 
a dividend of 8 p.ct. (less income-tax) was declared for the twelve 
months ended June 30 last, less 34 p.ct. paid on account 

Proposed by the CHAIRMAN, and seconded by Mr. STANLEY 
H. Jones, Messrs. A. T. Eastman and B. W. Ellis were re-elected 
members of the Board. 

Both Mr. EASTMAN and Mr. ELLIs having made acknowledgment, 

The Auditors (Messrs. Savage and Seel) were re-appointed, on the 
motion of Mr. Mackay, seconded by Mr. C. SANGSTER. 


VoTES OF THANKS. 


The CHAIRMAN submitted a resolution, thanking the Manager, 
the Secretary, and the staff generally for their services during 
the past year. He remarked that he had already said words of 
commendation and sincere praise of Mr. Snelgrove. He was an 
excellent Manager of great experience, as was seen by the accounts 
which he had turned out for them. His staff were devoted to duty, 
and served him loyally and well; and he (the Chairman) believed they 
were a happy family out there. It was a great point for a staff tc 
get on well together when circumscribed in a place like Calcutta. 
With regard to Mr. Rainer, he could assure the proprietors that he 
was not using extravagant terms when he said he was an excellent 
Secretary, most attentive to his work, and correct even in little de- 
tails, which sometimes geniuses were not. They were indebted to 
him, and to those who served well under him. 

Mr. B. W. ELLIS said he was pleased indeed to be associated with 
this vote of thanks, because perhaps he could make some addition to 
the remarks the Chairman had made, with which he was heartily in 
accord. He would like to remind the proprietors that the conditions 
under which the Calcutta staff worked were not quite the same as 
they were over here. There were in Westminster a large number of 
technical experts to whom any manager in this country could turn 
for advice and assistance in times of stress; but there was nothing of 
the sort in Calcutta. Another somewhat similar point was that over 
here the managers and engineers met periodically at the meetings of 
their different Associations. There they exchanged experiences and 
opinions, with considerable mutual benefit to themselves and their em- 
ployers. There was nothing of the sort in Calcutta. The nearest 
gas man to their Manager was the Manager in Bombay—some hun- 
dreds of miles away. This showed how their staff had to rely on 
themselves and each other in their work an@ for assistance. He 
thought the proprietors would agree with him that they should give 
them hearty and sincere thanks for their loyalty, one and all, to the 
Company’s interests. As to Mr. Rainer, he had known him ne arly 
thirty years, and had always had the greatest respect for Mr. Rainer’s 
character and capabilities. 

The motion was heartily agreed to. 
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Mr. RAINER said he should have much pleasure in conveying the 
kind remarks and resolution to Mr. Snelgrove and his staff. Person- 
ally, too, he very deeply appreciated all that had been said. They one 
and all did endeavour to serve the Company to the best of their abili- 
ties; and he thought they had to some extent succeeded. 

Mr. SEEL, in moving a vote of thanks to the Chairman and Direc- 
tors, said the report and accounts reflected the greatest credit upon 
the Board. He should like to join in the feeling of regret that the 
Company had lost the valuable services of Mr. Williams. They were, 
however, pleased to see the vacancy filled by their Chairman’s son, 
whose wide experience and intimate association with their Calcutta 
interests would strengthen the Board. 

Mr. J. MITCHELL seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
passed. 

The CHAIRMAN acknowledged the vote on behalf of his colleagues 
and himself. 
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THE QUALITY OF GAS AND BENZOL RECOVERY, 





Following the letter published in daily papers from Mr. Charles 
Carpenter, D.Sc., as quoted in the ‘‘ JouRNAL”’ last week, dealing 
with the question of the quality of gas, the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ”’ pub- 
lished this paragraph on Thursday : 


There is reason to believe that a better quality of gas will be obtainable in 
the near future, although the quantity consumable, and the need for the 
strictest economy, will remain the same. As Dr. Carpenter, of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, pointed out in this journal a couple of days 
ago, during the war coal gas has been "' stripped "’ of its volatile hydrocar- 
bons to meet the imperative requirements in the manufacture of explosives. 
Now that the war situation has completely changed, he urges that the re- 
strictions in the matter of gas manufacture should be withdrawn, so that the 
maximum amount of heat and light energy should be placed at the disposal 
of the public. The Secretary of the South Metropolitan Company stated to 
a ‘Daily Telegraph’’ representative yesterday that: ‘‘It is not, as many 
people suppose, the pressure that is poor at the present time, but the 
quality. There is no reason why gas should not be improved in quality at 
once, if the Government intimate that they no longer require certain gas 
constituents. But the need for economy must be emphasized more and 
more. With an increasing number of miners back at the pits, the output of 
coal should gradually improve. However, the acute shortage cannot pos- 
sibly be relieved this winter, and it is of the utmost importance that national 
concerns should be kept supplied.’’ 


On Friday, the following was published in the ‘‘ Daily Mail: ”’ 


Gas consumers should now again receive the full heating value of their gas, 
said an official of a metropolitan gas company to a representative of the 
‘* Daily Mail '’ yesterday. ‘‘ The gas supplied during the war by most com- 
panies was like milk without cream. Now that the Government no longer 
requires the benzol for explosives, the old-time quality should be at once 
restored. If benzol is still extracted for commercial purposes, then the price 


ate 


of gas should be reduced. In that case, appliances would have to be altered 
to suit gas of a low calorific value. One metropolitan company has supplied 
gas of pre-war quality all along.’’ 

We publish the foregoing for reference by readers of the editorial 
on the subject in this issue. 
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REFRACTORY MATERIALS (MAXIMUM PRICES) ORDER. 





The Minister of Munitions has made an Order, dated Nov. 19, as 
follows : 

1. No person shall, on or after Oct. 1, 1918, until further notice, 
offer to sell or purchase, or sell or purchase, or deliver or take de- 
livery of any of the goods or materials specified in the schedule hereto 
at a price exceeding the price set opposite the same in the said 
schedule, except under, and in accordance with, a special permit 
issued under the authority of the Minister of Munitions. 

2. All applications under this Order shall be made to the Deputy 
Controller of Iron and Steel Production, Ministry of Munitions, 
No. 8, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 


Schedule. 





Maximum Prices F.O.R. Makers’ Works. 





Description. 
England, Wales, 


and Ireland, Scotland. 





Fire-bricks. Highest Grade. 
gin. X 44in. X 3in. Squares 
gin. X 44in. X 2hin. ,, 

Blast-furnace linings and spe- 


1528. 6d. per 1000 


| 
| 


152s. 6d. per 1000) 
1358. ‘ee 


| 
| - 
| 
| 








cial bricks . . . . . «| 9778. 6d. per ton | 77s. 6d. per ton 
Best quality ground fire-clay 24S. a es | 24S. i. os 
Gas-retorts, to standard speci- | 

Geatiom . 1. « © 8 6 | 11s. per foot | 11s. per foot 





New Company Registered.—Among the companies newly regis- 
tered is Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., Ltd., to carry on_ business as 
chemical merchants, &c., with a capital of £100,000 in £1 shares. 


Record Make at Hebden Bridge.—At the monthly meeting of the 
Hebden Bridge and Mytholmroyd Gas Board, it was reported that the 
make of gas—14,000 c.ft. per ton—-was a record. Application had been 
made to the Local Government Board to increase the maximum price 
of gas to 6s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft.; and this had been granted, providing 
that no profit over 4s. 6d. per tooo c.ft. was distributed. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS: 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, Nov. 25. 

A cheerful tone prevails in the London tar products. Pitch is being 
shipped to approved destinations so soon as the boats arrive; while the 
price remains quite firm, at not below 65s. net per ton f.o.b. makers’ 
works. Solvent naphtha maintains its improved position at about 
3s. gd. net per gallon in bulk. Pure toluol is quoted at about 3s. 6d. 
net per gallon into buyers’ packages. Benzene and tar oils continue 
under official control. Carbolic acid 60’s is worth 3s. 6d. net per 
gallon, packages extra. 

There is nothing fresh to report as to sulphate of ammonia, over 
which official control will remain apparently until May 31 next at the 
earliest. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Nov. 25. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 30s. 6d. to 35s. 6d. Pitch, East Coast, 44s. to 45s. 
per ton; West Coast—Manchester 35s. to 4os., Liverpool 35s. to 
4os., Clyde 35s. to 40s. nominal. Benzol go p.ct., North, 103d. 
to 113d. ; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. Toluol, naked, 
North, 2s. 3d. Coal tar crude naphtha in bulk, North, 73d. to 83d. 
Solvent Naphtha, naked, North, 2s. 11d. to 3s. Heavy naphtha, 
North, 2s. 11d. to 3s. Creosote, in bulk, North, 43d. Heavy oils, in 
bulk, North, sd. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct. East and West Coasts, 
3s. 6d. naked, nominal. Naphthalene, £25 to £30; salts, £6 to 47, 
bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘A’’ quality, 4d. to 6d. per minimum 
40 p.ct.; “B’”’ quality, 14d. to 2d. 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Tar Products. 


Prices and conditions are practically unchanged all round; it being 
difficult to do more than clear up and attend to deliveries until one is 
able to see more clearly what is going to happen. For the present, the 
trade continues under a remarkable multiplicity of regulations and 
restrictions; but the trade is looking for a cessation of this official 
interference—euphemistically termed ‘‘ control ”’ in official circles—at 
the earliest possible moment, when there should be plenty of room for 
development, especially with regard to exports. In pitch, although 


very little business is being done outside London, the tone keeps firm, 
and there are good prospects of an advance if there is no more Govern- 
ment interference. 


There is still a very large Continental demand to 












be satisfied ; and there should be a decided improvement in the shipping 
position with the beginning of the New Year. Naphthalenes and 
naphthas have not yet changed in price. The demand is quite good, 
and no collapse in quotations is looked for in well-informed circles. 
Carbolics are rather erratic, and no alteration has been made in latest 
fixtures. Benzol and toluol are without alteration as yet, but provide 
topics for much discussion now that the demand for explosives has 
diminished. For some months to come the arrivals of American petrol 
cannot be increased to any serious extent, and there should con- 
sequently be a good opportunity to establish a large trade in benzol as 
a motor spirit. Present prices, of course, do not reflect the changed 
conditions which are likely to obtain in the future; but it is not im- 
probable that, when control is relaxed, the market price may become 
much higher than that which the Government is now paying. The 
lowest standard of valuation should be 2s. per gallon for motor benzol, 
which would even then compare favourably with petroleum spirit. 
Creosote, cresylic acid, anthracene, and aniline oil are without change. 
The range of quotations is as follows: 

Benzol: 90% London, 1s. ofd., North 10$d. to 113d.; 50% North 
1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. naked per gallon. 

Carbolic Acid: 60% East and West Coast 3s. per gallon; crystals 
40% is. 8d. to 2s. per Ib. 

Crude Tar: London 39s. to 41s. ; Midlands 33s. to 35s. ; North 32s. 
to 34s. per ton ex works. 

Pitch: London 65s. per ton f.o.b. works; East Coast, 38s. to 42s. ; 
We t Coast, 41s. 6d. to 43s. f.a.s.; Manchester, 41s. to 42s.; Clyde, 
41s.; South Wales, 45s. to 46s. per ton. 

Solvent Naphtha: London 3s. gd. to 4s. ; North and Midlands 3s. 3d. 
to 3s. 6d. per gallon. 

Crude Naphtha: Naked 30% 83d. to 84d. ; North 63d. to 64d. 

Heavy Naphtha: London 3s. to 3s. 6d. ; Provincial 3s. 3d. 

a Refined £28 per ton nominal; salts 80s., bags in- 
cluded. 

Toluol: Naked, London 2s. 4d.; North 2s. 3d. 

Creosote: Nominal, London 43d.; North 4d. to 43d. (Government 
price, 75s. per ton f.o.b.—equal to 4d. per gallon) ; heavy oil, 44d. per 
gallon in bulk. 


Anthracene: ‘‘A’’ quality, 40-45%, 44d. per unit; “‘B’’ quality, 
12d. to 23d. 

Cresylic Acid: 95%, 3s. per gallon; 97-99%, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per 
gallon, casks included, ex works London and f.o.b. other ports. 

Grease Oils 18° Tw. (naked) £6 per ton f.o.r. makers’ works. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


The position of sulphate of ammonia is practically without change 
as regards home trade. As to exports, while every effort is being made 
to satisfy the calls of the allies, there is not likely to be any consider- 
able quantity available yet. The question of synthetic ammonia is 
still causing uneasiness, and the trade is hoping for some early official 
statement as to the position. 
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Write for 
Catalogue :— 


Telegrams: “‘POTTERTON BAL. LONDON.” 





Reliability is proved by working results. 


Complete Schemes prepared for any Hot Water Requirement. 


THOMAS POTTERTON, 


CAVENDISH WORKS, BALHAM, LONDON, S.W. 12. 





“Victor’’ Boilers are in- 
stalled in numerous fac- 
tories, canteens, etc., an 
example of which is here 
depicted supplying hot 
water for the lavatory 
block in one of the most 
important foundries near 
London—the fourth in- 
stallation adopted by the 
same company since the 
outbreak of war. 


HEATING ENGINEER 
AND PATENTEE, 


Telephones: STREATHAM 2052, 2053. 
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Limavady Gas-Works Plant Disposed of.—The tender of the 
Ballina (co. Mayo) Gas Company for the purchase of the Limavady 
Gas-Works plant has been accepted. Manufacture of gas at the 
Limavady works has been discontinued since April last. 


Manchester Public Lighting.—The lighting in the streets of 
Manchester is rapidly improving; and in another month or.so the 
50 p.ct. of the pre-war allowance will have been reached. There are 
21,000 lamps in the city; and until a few days ago only 3000 were 
lighted. The Gas Committee are restoring the old lamps at the rate 
of 1000 a week;¢s0 that soon the full number of 10,500 will be in use. 


Water-Gas Plant at Scunthorpe.—The new water-gas plant at the 
works of the Scunthorpe Urban District Council has been sufficiently 
completed to permit the making of gas; and during the past fortnight 
about one-third of the gas supplied to the town has been produced in 
this manner. The Council have recorded their high appreciation of 
the services rendered by the new Manager (Mr. S. Moore) during the 
erection of the plant. 


Stafford Gas-Workers’ Wages.—The Stafford Town Council, on 
the recommendation of the Gas Committee, have agreed to an arrange- 
ment for'an increase of 3s. 6d. per week to all men and women over 
eighteen years of age employed at the gas-works, and ts. gd. a week 
to those under this age; the increases to date from Oct. 4. It has 
also been arranged that the question of wages is not to be brought up 
again before next February. 

Electricity Too Costly for Housing Schemes.—In a paper read 
before the Royal Institute of British Architects on the Chepstow 
housing scheme, Mr. W. Dunn said it was found that electric light- 
ing, which has many advantages, was too expensive; and the houses 
have gas lighting from the Chepstow Gas Company’s mains. The 
Company lay the mains in the streets at their own charges, as the 
roads are under construction; and the owners lay the services in the 
houses. 

Women Workers at an Oxide Crusher.—The November issue of 
the “ Birmingham Gas Department Magazine” contains a photo- 
graph of the gang of eight women who are employed in connection 
with the oxide crusher at the Nechells Gas-Works, which will, running 
at the suitable speed of about 400 R.P.M., crush some 4 tons per hour. 
The machine consists of a circular drum of cast iron, in which steel 
beaters are whirled round. The sides of the drum are lined with 
chilled cast-iron sector plates having radial serrations on the inside, 
with the teeth projecting in a direction opposite to the direction of 
rotation of the beaters; so that the particles of oxide leaving the 
beaters rebound from the serrations on to the beaters again. The 
bottom portion of the periphery of the drum is a screen, with triangu- 
lar bars set to suit the required size of the finished material; and 
through this screen the crushed oxide falls upon the ground, whence 
it is wheeled to the boxes. Two feed-hoppers are cast, one on each 
side of the drum, into which the lumps of oxide are fed. 








Hard Labour for a Meter Thief.—At the Stratford Police Court, 
John Cox, a labourer, was sentenced to six months’ hard labour for 
stealing money from prepayment meters. He used to call at houses ‘n 
Leyton and Walthamstow, and gain access to the meters by represent- 
ing himself to be a gas company’s officiak In this way, he was said to 
have collected some £4590. 


Bournemouth Company’s Strike.—Industrial matters are still in 
the balance at Poole, where are situated the works of the Bournemouth 
Gas and Water Company. The question of double-time pay on Sun- 
days is not yet settled. Acting on the advice of the National Service 
Representative, the men who had gone on strike returned to their 
duties, on the understanding that a conference should take place in 
relation to the subject in dispute. Preliminary meetings have already 
been held. An offer from the Company to pay time-and-a-half has not 
found favour with the employees; and they also desire to raise a 
further point in regard to the latest national award. This gives, as 
from the first pay day in December, 5s. to men at places like shipyards 
and the cordite factory near Poole; and the gas workers contend that 
they also ought, by reason of the work being done, to come under the 
scheme. 

A Troublesome Fire at Exeter.—At a meeting of the Exeter City 
Council last Tuesday, attention was called to an unquenchable fire 
which has been burning in a pit in Polsloe Road, giving off fumes 
which cause much annoyance in the locality. From statements made, 
it appears to be a free tipping-place for refuse; and the Gas Company 
have been depositing stuff there which—probably owing to spon- 
taneous combustion—is continually burning. Mr. W. N. Westlake, 
the Secretary and Manager of the Gas Company, and the firm upon 
whose land the deposit exists, engaged the services of the brigade, 
who failed to extinguish the fire. Mr. Westlake states that the 
ashes, even if saturated with water, become ignited again. The Sur- 
veyor is of opinion that the fire must be allowed to burn out; but the 
Sanitary Committee took instructions to try and deal with the 
difficulty in some way. 


Lighting Restrictions Remain Necessary.—The Coal Controller 
states that the modification of the regulations restricting the display 
of light in the streets appears to have led private consumers to think 
that they, too, may use more light. The fact that the Board of Trade 
for a week permitted hotels, restaurants, and places of entertainment 
to remain open beyond the statutory hours, has led to the belief that 
the need of observing other provisions is less. This, however, is not 
so. All restrictions under the Household Fuel and Lighting Order 
are still in force, and cannot be relaxed until adequate reserve stocks 
of coal for all purposes are in existence and the mines are producing 
sufficient for current requirements. That will not be the case this 
winter; and unless the public exercise self-control, and maintain care- 
ful habits, there can only be trouble and hardship in the early months 
of next year. In particular, flares and illuminations, outside lighting, 
and shop-window lighting cannot be permitted. 
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Chitin 


No. 15—Steel 


“Richmond’’ Natural Draught 
Regenerator Oven Furnace for 
annealing bars of tool steel for 
the manufacture of War - time 
requirements. The heating 
chamber of this Furnace measures 
22 ft. 6in. x 2 ft. x 1 ft., and 
loads of four tons are annealed 
at one charge. 


THE RICHMOND 


GAS STOVE & METER CO., LTD., 
Warrington and London. 
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Kilrush Gas-Works to be Sold.—The Kilrush Urban Council have 
decided to sell the gas-works, the control of which has not been 
successful. 

Election Fuel and Light.—Local Fucl Overseers have been in- 
structed to make reasonable allowances of coal, gas, and electricity for 
use in committee-rooms, polling-stations, &c., for election purposes. 
It is, however, hoped that every economy possible will be exercised. 


Sheffield Coke-Oven Gas Supply.—Arrangements for the taking 
over by the Sheffield Gas Company of the coke-oven gas from the 
Tinsley Park Collieries, are rapidly approaching completion ; and it is 
expected that in the course of three weeks or a month the supplies at 
the Grimesthorpe works will be so augmented from this source that 
there will be a considerable improvement in the general heating and 
lighting of the city. The delay in bringing the scheme into operation 
is largely due to the difficulties of obtaining material and labour in 
consequence of the war. The influenza, too, proved an obstacle. 

Depleted Coal Stocks at Manchester—On Friday, it was re- 
solved: ‘* That having regard to the depleted stocks—especially at the 
Gaythorn works—the Committee view with grave apprehension the 
present restricted supply of gas coal to the several works of the Man- 
chester gas undertaking, which prevents sufficient gas being made to 
meet efficiently the needs of the city and the other local authorities in 
the area of supply; that in the opinion of the Committee, the supply of 
coal required for gas-works should now be fully maintained, and the 
Government should be requested not to give facilities or any induce- 
ment for extensive shipment of coal until the Home needs have been 
fully met; and, further, that it is desirable that the matter should re- 
ceive the special consideration of the Coal Controller without delay.”’ 


London County Council and the Brentford Gas Bill.—Reporting 
upon the suspended Bill of the Brentford Gas Company, the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the London County Council say the Bill (with 
the proposal relating to the purchase of land at Chiswick withdrawn) 
was considered by a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
when it was represented on behalf of the Council that the Company 
were asking for an amount of capital greatly in excess of their needs 
for several years to come, and that the effect of this would be that the 
Company would be able to keep away from Parliament for an un- 
reasonably long period. The Company’s own estimate was that the 
money would suffice for ten years; but it was suggested that estimates 
at the present time could hardly be relied upon, and that the amount 
would probably suffice for considerably more than ten years. The 
Select Committee decided that the preamble was proved, subject to 
certain amendments being made, the principal of which were that the 
amount of share capital authorized by the Bill was to be reduced from 
£1,200,000 to £800,000, and that the powers given to the Board of 
Trade under clause 12 to make Orders relieving the Company from 
their obligations to extend their supply of gas should only operate 
during the present war and twelve months thereafter. As a substantial 
reduction of capital powers has been secured, the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee decided to take no further action in the matter. 





Gas Shortage at Otley.—The Otley Gas Company have been ex- 
periencing difficulties owing to illness among the stokers; and last 
week lamps and candles had to be largely used in the town, consequent 
on irregular pressure of the gas. Through the general difficulties of 
the times, the Company have not yet been able to reach the full winter 
pressure ; and though there is storage for 500,000 c.ft., on one evening 
the stock was reduced to 5000 or 6000 c.{t. The military authorities 
at Farnley Camp have lent three soldiers, one of whom has had previ- 
ous experience as a gas stoker, to assist at the works. 





om 
Two men were by some means overcome by gas while filling 
scrubbers with coke at the Higginshaw Gas-Works of the Oldham 
Corporation; but fortunately both of them recovered on removal to 
the infirmary. 

- A verdict of ‘‘ Death due to gas poisoning ’’ was returned at an 
inquest on Dr. Daniel Stuart, of Huddersfield, who was found dead in 
bed, with a gas-tube in his mouth and the gas turned on. It was 
stated that he had been depressed for some time. 


Gas consumption at Halifax is reported to have gone down, under 
the rationing scheme, by 25 p.ct. for the first ten days of November, 
as compared with the corresponding period last year. If this rate of 
decrease is maintained to the end of March, it is stated, there will be 
a reduction of £20,000 in revenue. 

Last May, the Public Control Committee of the London County 
Council point out, the Council approved a special maintenance estimate 
of £600 in respect of the cost of proceedings before the Select Com- 
mittee on Gas Undertakings (Statutory Requirements) Bill. The actual 
expenditure, however, has amounted to £5795. 

On election, for the fourth time, as Mayor of Ripon, Mr. F. W. 
Hargrave referred to the gas department, and said that at the very 
earliest opportunity it would be desirable to erect new plant; and after 
this, if the demand kept up—and especially if it increased as it had 
lately-—they would certainly have to consider putting in new mains. 

Investors will note with satisfaction the resumption of the sales 
of gas and water stocks and shares which were for so long a time a 
regular feature of the business of Messrs. A. & W. Richards, of 
No. 37, Walbrook, E.C.4. An announcement will be found in our 
advertisement columns of an auction sale to be conducted by the firm, 
at the Mart, next Tuesday, when opportunity will offer of securing 
an interest in various undertakings. 

At a meeting of the Slaithwaite District Council, a letter 
was received from the Huddersfield Branch of the Amalgamated 
Society of Tramway and Vehicle Workers, asking that all the street- 
lamps should be lighted on the main tramway route in the Council’s 
area, and intimating that if the request were not granted the tramway- 
drivers would, after a certain date, refuse to run the cars further than 
the Huddersfield borough boundary. The Council considered the letter 
an impertinent threat; and after discussion of the lighting question 
generally, it was decided that alternate lamps be lit. 








BRADDOCK’S PATENT “SLOT” METERS. 





No. 261. Dry ‘‘Slot” Meter. 


THE 
BEST SLOTS 
MADE. 
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No. 265. Wet ‘‘Slot’’? Meter. 





J. & J. BRADDOCK (nce), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM. 


Telegrams—‘*‘BRADDOCK, OLDHAM.” National Telephone No. 815. 


AND 45 & 47 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 1. 


Telegrams—“ METRIQUE, LAMB LONDON.” 


Telephone No. 2412 HOP. 
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Officer-Cadet W. J. Claude Cotton, the Northern and Midlands 
Representative and Sales Manager of Messrs. G. Hands and Co., of 


Nos. 69-71, Farringdon Road, E.C.1, was 


D.C.M. on the 15th inst., by His Grace the Duke of Rutland, at an | 


investiture in Leicester. 


decorated. with 


the 


ab 


The Kensington Borough Council are making representations to 
the London County Council to introduce special bye-laws regarding 
houses let in lodgings or occupied by more than one family. 
the suggestions is ‘‘ the provision of a kitchener or gas-cooking stove 
in one living-room of every tenement.” 


One of 








STOCK MARKET REPORT. 





THE Stock Exchange opened on Monday still 
under the influence of the great depression 
which had prostrated it the week before; but 
its recovery was almost as sharp as its fall had 
heen. The turn of the tide came next day, and 
thenceforward it rose steadily higher and 
higher ; and the close on Friday saw it still in 
progress. Reviewing the whole episode, 
opinions differed considerably as to its source 
of origin—guot homines, tot sententie. Any- 
how, there was satisfaction it was all over, 

No market was more relieved than the gilt- 
edged, which had been a great sufferer. War 
Loans and Consols vied with each other in 
free advance, and there was a good demand for 
Indians. Home Rails had a general rise, and 
closed very firm. The Foreign Market was not 
so prompt in response; but French old loans 
made a recovery, and the new loan was actively 
dealt in. 

Business in the Gas Market was much about 
the same as the week before in point of 
activity; but the tendency was scarcely as 
buoyant as then, and movements in quotation 
were in both directions. Gas Light and Coke 
ordinary was offered, and dropped a couple of 
points off its recent rise. Imperial Continental 
also underwent reaction of a similar nature, 
and on Friday changed hands at 126—the fall 
in the quotation being 2 points. The price of 
Croydon *f B”’ and “‘ C,’’ which had been left 
stagnant during inaction, was lowered on a 
cheap sale. British, Monte Video, and South 
African, however, made further advances, and 
European changed hands at improved figures. 

Bargains done for cash during the week were 
as follows: On Monday, Alliance and Dublin 
53. Brentford ‘‘ A’’ 783, ditto “‘B’’ 714, 72, 
Gas Light ordinary 713, 713, 72, ditto maxi- 
mum §5, Imperial Continental 127, Primitiva 
preference 73s., 74s. 9d., 75s. 73d., South 
Metropolitan 74, 743, 74%, South Suburban pre- 
ference 76, 77, Tuscan 32s. 6d., Wandsworth 
(Wimbledon) 72, 723. On Tuesday, Croydon 
*B” and “C” 135, 136, Gas Light ordinary 
703, 72, ditto preference 68, Ilford ‘‘ A” and 
**C” 943, 95. Imperial Continental 127, 1273, 
128, North Middlesex 10,5, 103, Primitiva 45s., 
San Paulo 7%, 734, South Metropolitan 74, 743, 
744, South Suburban 723, Croydon “‘ A” 180, 
181, Barnet ‘“‘ B”’ 126, 1263. On Wednesday, 
Alliance and Dublin 533, Brentford ‘‘ A” 793, 
Brighton and Hove original 140, Gas Light 
ordinary 703, 703, 714, ditto maximum 55, 56, 
ditto preference 683, 68%, 69, Hastings and St. 
Leonards 453, Imperial.Continental 1264, 1273, 
Lea Bridge 95, Metropolitan of Melbourne 94, 
Ottoman 5, South Metropolitan 743. On 
Thursday, Brighton and Hove original 140}, 
European 137%, 133, Gas Light ordinary 70, 
703, 71, Hastings and St. Leonards 46, Im- 
perial Continental 1263, 1273, Primitiva 45s., 
ditto preference 73s., 73s. 9d., 75s., South 
Metropolitan 73, 733, 743, 743, 75, Wands- 
worth (Wimbledon) 723. On Friday, Brent- 
ford “*B’’ 71, 713, ditto preference 80, 803, 
ditto debenture 64, 643, Commercial 4 p.ct. 63, 
European 131%, 13%, Gas Light ordinary 70, 
79}, 704, 71, ditto preference 68, 683, 69, ditto 
debenture 56, 563, Imperial Continental 126, 
1273, Primitiva 46s., ditto debenture 753, ditto 
(1911) 55, South Metropolitan 743, 75, 751, 

The Money Market opened with some de- 
mand but closed easy. The Bank 
§ p.-ct., as fixed on April 5, 1917. 
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ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK'S BARGAINS, 
. $2 3 : Lowest 
Boa i Closing 
Issue. Share. : 3 838) 9s NAME. Prices. ey Highest 
i se | ges & aly 9, — Prices of 

P a po. a 1914. Bargains. 

182,049 | Stk. | Mar. 10 4 is Aldershot 4 p.c. Pref. . ° 65—60 ee 
1,551,868 | April 8 3 4 Ned Alliance & Dublin Ord. 59—64 61—56 538—584 
874, ».| duly1o | 4 | 4 Do. 4p.0,Deb.| 76—79 6 rie 
980,000 April 29 ah Bombay, Ltd... . . + 53—63 *° 

60,000) 10) Feb. 26 | 16 | 11% | poumne. 0 | ai—23 
888,110 10 ‘is 7 7 mouth Gas Pe. ° 15—154 10—11 ee 
4 10 po 6 , and Water | Eze! 2 184—14 9—8 on 

9 — - - p.c. Deb. ee ee 
999,045 | Stk.| Feb, 26 | 14 if Brentford A Consolid, . | 261—266 18—81 = 
784,920 | 5, a 11 4 Do BNew . .| 204— 10—713 m—72 

65,000 | 45 ved 5 5 Do. 6y.c. Pref. .| 109—111 T1—82 ee 
221,400 " June ll 4 4 Do, 4p.c. Deb. . 91—98 €3—65 oe 
217,380 “ Feb. 26 | 11 8 Brighton & Hove Orig. . | 208—218 188—143 140—1404 

:200 " ” 8 5 Do. A Ord, Stk, 154—159 95—100 ee. 
630,000 Mar. 26 ae #6 | British . . . » « « 44—45 814—824 ee 
120,000 | Stk.| June 26 4% Do. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk.. 64—66 . 
945,771 oa a 4 4% | Buenos Aires 4 p.c. Deb. 51—64 ee 
100,000 10 - - — | CapeTown & Dis., Ltd. ar 33-42 oo 
100,000 10 — - 44% 0. 44p.c. Pref.. . T4—84 oe 
00,000 | Stk. | June 26 43 4 Ned Do. p.c. Deb. Stk, 70—15 60—65 ee 
157,150 " Feb, 26 6 5 Chester6p.c. Ord. . .| 108—110 19—81 i 
1,518,280 Feb. 12 se 86/- | Commercial 4 p.c, Stk.. | 106—108 62—67 63 
000} ” 53 | 80/- Do, Re do.. | 108—105 F8—63 - 
415,000 " Janell 8 8% Do. §8p.c. Deb. Stk, a 62—64 os 
900 " ” 4 - Continental Union Ltd. 16—19 60—£5 ee 

000 | ” q - Do. 7 p.c. Pref, | 116—118 10—15 : 
978,400 | — _ = . % Cugten 4 and O7p.c.. ee 135—140 135—186 
492,270 | Stk. on 6 » note Con. Stk. . . 128—125 956—100 ee 

000 ” _ 4 10. Deb. Stk, .| 102—104 80—83 oe 

1,002,180 | 10| July 29 | 10 5/0 | Huropean, Ltd. . . .| 17§—18 18—14 18,7,—183 
16,298,975 | Stk. | Feb. 10 |4/17/4/ 29/4 |G. \4p.c.Ord. . . 1 10—72 70—12 
9,600,000 | " 8 | 84% | righs | SbP-c.max.. .| 76-79 54—56 55—56 
4,069,285 | " 4 | 4% | ang} 4p.c. Con, Pref. | 96-99 67—69 68-69 
4,674,850 | 5 Jane ll 8 8% | Goke } 8.P-0. Con. Deb. 123—143 65—67 56—564 
180,000 " ” 10 10% 10 p.c. Bonde . oe oo ° 
258,740 | 4 Mar.19 | 5 23% | Hastings & St. L. 84 Ps: 87—89 45—650 454—46 

‘000 | ‘10| Aprii99 |11 | 6% | Hongkong & China, Ltd. | 16{—164 1-8 ve 

600 | — — _ 9 2 Hornsey 7p.c.. » « + om 112—117 
181,000 | Stk. | Mar. 19 a 63 IifordAandO. . . .| 161—164 92—97 944—95 

65,780 | ” 6 43 Do. B. . . « « oj 26—118 10—75 ee 

65,500 " June 26 4 + Do.4p.c.Deb.. . . 92—94 62—65 - 

4,940,000 " May 14 9 4 2 Imperial Continental , | 150—160 125—180 126—128 

1,235,000 “ Feb. 12 af . 84 p.c. Deb, Red. 71—78 ee 
985,249} | Mar, 12 % | Lea Bridge Ord.6p.c, . | 119—121 93—98 95 

9,498,005 | | Feb.96 |10 | 6% | Liverpool Spc. Ora.}4| Tie—tyy | eee |} .. 
806,088 rT) June 26 a ak Do, 4p.c. Pr. Deb. Stk, - 71—78 ee 

75,000; 6 | Junell | 6 8% | Malta & Mediterranean | 44—48 2 o. 
250,000 | 100) April 1 4a 44% mE } 4 p.c. Deb. 99—101 87—98 94 
641,920 20 | May 28 4 6)- Monte Video, Ltd. . . 113—12 9—94 ee 

1,875,892 | Stk. | July 29 4 848% | Newcastle&Gatsh'dCon, 70—704 . 
629,705 | » June 26 % Do. 8$p.o. Deb. 69—61 oe 

55,940 10| Feb. 26 (|7/14/0| 7 North Middlesex 7 p.c. . 14—15 94—104 105;—103 
800,000 | Stk: | May 14 ~ 8 Oriental, Ltd.. . . .| 117-122 108—1('5 oe 

,000 6| Mar. 26 | 10 1/- | Ottoman, Ltd. .. . 7a 4—5 * 5 

60,000 Feb. 26 | 18 9% | Portsea,IslandB . .| 1 1 18—83 Pa 
100,000 60 ” 12 &% Do. S 6 e 118—121 738—78 oe 

62,000 60 ' 10 6% Do. D S 6 ee ee ee 
249,980 5 Aprila9 8 - Primitiva Ord. .. + ai FI 45/-—46/- 
499,960 6| June26 | 6 2/6 Do, 6p.c. Pref, . eb—3; 13]-—15/TA 
621,600 | 100; June 2 4 4% Do, 4p.c.Deb. . 91—938 15—17 154 

_ —_ - _- 4% OD. . yy 1911 oe 60—55 
€4G,198 | Sik. | Janeas | 4 | 4% | River Pinte i'p.c. deb, + | e5—e7 55—80 a 

; ay 20. bs —T32 
15000 | 60| July 1 | 6 | 6% | SanPanlo{ 5B hops: | “ad —4g t%s acl 
185,000 | Stk.| Mar.12 | 10 1 Sheffield A. . . « « | 228—294 170—1'3 ee 

984 " ” 10 10 Do, + « « © « | 922-294 170—173 oe 
528,500} 4, ” 10 | 10 De. G..6-% + | 220—229 168—172 os 

90,000 10 | May 28 ° 6}- South African. . . . dt 124—134 ee 

6,609,895 | Stk. | Feb. 10 | 6/4/0| 82)/- South Met. 4 p.c. Ord, . 1lli—11 74—16 13—154 
250, 0 July 12 — 5% Do. Pref, ° ee 91—98 oe 

1,895,445 ” July 10 8 B% Do. 8 p.c. Deb. . HH mt | 65—67 eo 
224,820 ” Feb. 26 83 6 South Shields Con. Stk, | 157—L 118—119 ee 
952,795 "” " 6 8’th Suburb’n Ord. 6 p.c, | 114—116 T1—74 723 

000 ” rT] 6 6 Do. ne Pref.. . 110—112 15—78 16—77 
185,000 | — = — | 88% Do. est Kent. . oe ee ee 
187,558 | Stk. | June26 6 4 Do. 6p.0c. Deb, Stk, | 116—118 
647,740 | 5 May 14 5 Southampton Ord. . . 99—102 67—10 eo 

000 ” Feb, 12 vt} 54% Tottenham (Abpo. . 185—188 92—$7 ale 
782,275 |, 6 | 4% | “Distries {BSdp.c. . | 15—117 67—69 re 
181,255| ,, | June26 | 4 4% ct l4p.c. Deb, | 87-89 62—64 

880 10 | Dec. 80 6 = Tuscan, Ltd.... . 1—2 32'6 
149,900 10| July 1 6 5% co. 65 p.c. Deb. Red. 93—95 45—50 
236,476 | Stk. | Mar, 12 6 5% | Tynemouth 5 p.c. max., | 1084—1094 87—88 es 

Wandsworth, Wimble- 
don, and Epsom— 

80,000 99 Feb. 26 ey 63/9 Wandsworth A6p.c.. | 161—166 90—95 ee 
255,636 ” ” 6 48/9 Do, p.c, . | 129—184 10—75 fi 
108,075 ” ” 5/17/38 | 44/74 Do, CBs p.c. . 110—115 10—76 a 
852,000] ,, pod 64 2,6 Wimbledon 6p.c.. . | 117—122 10—15 72—124 

98,000} ” 68 | 43/9 Epsomip.c. . . «| 121—126 72—71 ian 

88,416 | ,, June 26 8 B% 8 p.c. Deb, Stk. ‘ 66-69 49—52 ° 

















* Ex div, 





WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK'S “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments, &c., Vacant. 
CHlzr ENGINEER. Metropolita’ z 
plications by Feb. 1. ee 
x ee (Coke Oven and Bye Products Works). No. 


Weis Scranternupene. Rochester. Chatham, and 
ingham Gas Company. Applications by Nov, 28. 
Susuner. Pace Gas rete alga Leite 
EMAN Firrer. Birmi 3 
Senne, Ee tees mingham Gas Department, 
Leaving Fitter, Cromer Gas Company. 
ORKs Firrer. Richmond Gas Company. 


| 
| 
| 


Appointments, &c., Wanted. 


ENTIRE MANAGEMENT oF Mepium SizED Gas- Works, 


No, 6526, 


ENGINEER AND MANAGER, 


Cargoniz 
em ING ForEMAN. Barnet Gas and Water Com- Plant, &c., Wanted. 


STOKER, Sleaford Gas-Works. 


Station Meter. Guernsey Gas Light Company. 


No. 6532. 





Pumpina ENGINES. 


Plant, &c., for Sale. 


Coat TRANSPORTERS. White Star Line, Liverpool, 
Iron SHEETS, 


Erector, Leeds, 


Sale of Stocks and Shares. 


PiymoutH Gas Company, Barnet GAs AND WATER 
Company, SouTHEND AND SovuTH-WeEst SUBURBAN 


Water Companies, London Mart, 


Leatherhead Water Company, 


Dec, 8. 





GAS JOURNAL. 


[NovEMBER 26, 1918. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 
NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders to Alter or stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 


be received by the FIRST POST on Saturday. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘*GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


Payable in Advance. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 


United Kingdom: One Year, 23s. 6d. ; Half Year, 12s. ; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
If credit is taken, an extra charge of 4s. a year 


is made. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance. 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JOURNALS ”’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London on'y are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c. 


, to be addressed to 


WALTER Kina, 11, BoLT CouRT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Telephone: Holborn 6857. 








OXIDE OF IRON 
FOR SALE OUTRIGHT, OR ON LOAN. 


SPENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
PatmerstTon HovuszE, 
Oxp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. 2. 





OLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
AnpRew StepHenson, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lonpon, E.C. ‘* Voloanism, London.” 





BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 


ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDH BOUGHT, 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD. 
(W.T. P, CUNNINGHAM, Chief Proprietor 
and Managing Director.) 
18, AncapIan GarpENs, Woop Grex, Loxpon, N, 22, 


Telegrams: ‘* Bripurimat, Wood, London.”’ 
"Phone: Palmer’s Green 608. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 


QPECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lp. 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—Siiverrown, 
Telegrams—‘' HyDROCHLORIO, Fen, Lonpon."’ 
Telephone—1588 AvENvE (8 lines), 


AMES MILNE & SOR, LTD., 


(EsTaBLISHED 1750. 





SLOT AND ORDINARY DRY METERS, 


EXTENSIVE RANGH OF USEFUL GAS 
WORKS’ ACOESSORIBS, 


EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, and LEEDS, 





UTCHINSON BROTHERS, Ltd, 


Fatcon; Works, BARNSLEY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Prepayment), 
“FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS and SQUARE 
LANTERNS for Street Lighting, 
INVERTED BURNERS and CONVERSION SETS 
for Street Lamps. 





+S ba your inquiries for Carburetted 
HYDROGEN AND BLUE WATER - GAS 
PLANT, also TAR DEHYDRATING PLANT and 
other GAS-WORKS APPARATUS to— 


BALE AND HARDY, 


89, Vicronta StREET, WEsTMINsTER, 8.W, 1. 





“FERROX.” “FERROX.” “FERROX.” 


A BRITISH Oxide Cheaper and Better 


than Bog Ore. 85 per cent, Water, 75 per cent. 
Ferric Hydrate, 
For Sale outright or on Loan, 
OXIDE LIMITED, Brentford, Mippizsex, 


& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 
ae & - Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E. 1. 


T AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— 
“ Brappoor, OLDHAM,” and “ MgTrique, Lams, Loxpon.” 





BENZOL PLANTS |FOR GAS-WORKS. 
AGLEY, MILLS, & CO., Ltd, 
92, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W.1, Invite 


inquiries from all Gas-Works making 75 million cubic 
feet and upwards per annum, 





J OHN M. HENDERSON & COMPANY, 
KING'S WORKS, ABERDEEN, 


Are in an excellent position to undertake 


FORGING, 
CASTING, 
and 

MACHINE-WORK, 

in either 
STEEL, 
CAST-IRON, 

or other 
METALS, 


and would be glad to quote for such work at any time. 


They would also be pleased to receive Inquiries for 
their Standard Manufactures as follows—viz. : 


AERIAL CABLEWAYS, 

AERIAL ROPEWAYS (mono- and bi-cable 
systems). 

TRANSPORTERS, 

CRANES of all descriptions. 

SUSPENSION BRIDGES (steel-rope and 
stiffened types). 


JOHN M. HENDERSON & COMPANY 
ABERDEEN, 


Telephones . . . Central 8162 (3 lines), 
Telegrams .. . ‘Cranes, Aberdeen,” 





J OHN M. HENDERSON & COMPANY, 
King’s Works, Aberdeen, would be glad to receive 
INQUIRIES for Steel Castings, up to 8 tons in 


Weight, for Gas-Works and General Engineering | § 
purposes, 


JOHN M, HENDERSON & COMPANY, Aberdeen, 


Telephones . . . Central 8162 (8 lines) 
Telegrams .. . ‘Cranes, Aberdeen.” 





LDER AND MACKAY, LTD. 
(EsTaBLISHED 1850) 
WET AND DRY METERS, 
SLOT AND ORDINARY, 
STREET LAMPS AND AUTOMATIC 
CONTROLLERS, 


EDINBURGH. 
(See p. 488.) 





SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 


EP HE verybest Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 





See Illustrated Advertisement, Nov. 19, p, 401. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE WANTED. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpox, E.C, 3, 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St, Many at Hitz, Lonpon, E.C. 3. 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“ KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


* St. Mary at Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 3, 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORE in connection with Sulphate Plants, 
We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
rs. 
JosEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING Works, 
BoxTon, 
Telegrams—" Sarurators, Botton.” Telephone 0848, 





MEWBUEN, ELLIS, AND PRYOR. 


HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70, Chancery Lane, London. 
Telegrams: “ Patent, London.” "Phone: 243 Holborn, 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 
Poe Gas-Works Plant of Every De- 


scription; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS. 

Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 

DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP. 





J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar-Works, 
® Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 
Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
» | Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia &c, 





OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are 
AKERS of Special SULPHURIC AOID, for Sulphate 
of Ammonia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate 
of Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 
has now been used for upwards of 60 years. Reference 
given to Gas Companies. 


Gir -WORKS requiring Extensions 
should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 
8, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 
Special a for the Smaller Gas Concerns. 
mable; quality and results, the best. 
Batlotaction Guaranteed. 


ORRESPONDENCE TUITION in GAS 
ENGINEERING for City and Guilds Institute 
Bxams. (Preliminary and Final). Successful Results. 


Low Fees, 
Turors, 254, Oxford Road, 








PEN Ener 
MANCHESTER. 


Fe issacen desi Gas Engineer and 








MANAGER desires CHANGE OF APPOINT- 
First-Class References. Would prefer 
= sized Works witi Entire Business Manage- 


Tits No. 6526, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLeet STREET, B. 6, co 


OMMISSIONED Officer, A.M.I.Mec.E. 

whose Post has been filled owing to length of 

ar, desires APPOINTMENT as ENGINEER and 

MANAGER. Had valuable Experience at Home and 

Abroad, Early release can be obtained. London Refer- 

ences submitted. 

Address No. 6582, care of Mr, Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 

Fruret Street, £.C. 4, 





— 


MAKERE OF THE 





